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t En ¢ @ # Happy the day when we-can renew the many country traditions suspended in wartime— 
instance, as the custom of hoisting the ‘corn-baby,” a figure made of a corn-sheaf, in celebration of a 
nl harvest. Until then, farmers have been set a formidable task — one waich, with the help.of their 
d 


tractors, they perform to the Nation’s eminent satisfaction and to the dismay of our enemies. 
o _ STOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 
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PERSONAL 


ART GOODS. Pictures, 
&c., PACKED, REMOVED, 
COOKE & 


«, apiece ES, FINE 
. Furniture, Effects, 
STORED or SHIPPED by ELMORE, 








Co., 15, New Burlingtor . W.1. Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REG 
Toilet Sets renovated and 


BRUSHES and 7 
restored in any 


Ivory House, Ltd., 


-Tortoiseshell and 
W.1. Gerrard 4488 


material 
15 Soho Sq., 













G AMERAS and ACCESSORIBS, Enlargers. 
Lenses, Cine-cameras and Projectors. Modern 
Microx s. Prism Binoculars and Prism 
Cor sses. URGENTLY WANTED. High prices 
gi DOLLONDS, (C.L.), 28, Old Bond Street, 


& ARAVAN HOLIDAY in fully-equipped, 
A 













Cov Vv Steel.” 4-berth, oe cooker, 
2 I te Bucks’ lakeside. Nothing tawdry. 
ET -KLY.—HESSION, Ayle bury. 
Ge )LLECTION BAXTER. LE BLOND (OVAL) 
PRINTS—DISPERSAL Exhibition State.” 
i sp ens. including charming subjects, 
W Summer Short Change,”’ ““Stoien 
> sures May Day Fifth of November 
B Nes € Stamped mounts Lists 


Peeraze. Baronetage, Knightage, 
panionage, 1940, new 105s. for 30s 

Old English Sporting Books, with 
e coloured a plain illustrations, 63s 
s.; HARRIETTE 














WILSON’S Memoirs, 
680 pages, 10s LOWE BROS., 

i Street, Birmingham. 
pope STIMULATORS. If you want 
DE WT “4 “STICKS, » to your chemist and 
ask ra packet of KEENES DENTAL 
STIMULATORS or send 1 - in stamps to KEENES 








Road, 


LABORATORIES LIMITED, 46, 
le-on-Tyne, 4. 


Elswick 


Newcast 






IAMONDS, JE Ww S, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN SIL R, &c. Competitive bidding 

at our Auction Sales, and we 

trongly i you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
iyYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25 Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2 before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis 


IAMONDS 
SAPPHIRES 
PLA 


JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
. ETC., urgently required for 
Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
1 the Country are BENTLEY AND CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W. 1. ‘Phone 
MAYfair 0651 








(lige COATS DELMER PRICE, 27, Bruton 
St.. W.1. Uist floor) has several fashionable 
Fur Coats for Sale (secondhand, good condition) 

Mink, Persian Lamb, Dyed Ermine 





Mu h, et 


t exchange 


(Go 


Furs remodelled or taken in 





DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SILVER 
ted. HARRODS PAY THE BEST PRICES 








SPOT CASH or offer. Call or send registered 
post HARRODS, London, S.W.1. Sloane 1234. 
y NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES can be made 


satisfacto pd from self measurements. Forms 
and patterns cloth will be sent on application. 
id HOMAS & 3K ONE, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 








re, W 
FF AVAGE, Massage. Baths, Electricity, Emano- 
Therapy. KATHLEEN THOMAS, 662 Finchley 
Road, Golders Green, N.W.11. SPE 0514. 
M* ASSAGE, Colonic Lavage, Sunlight. and 
yam Baths are invaluable in cases of 
rhe Paine al catarrh, and general debility.— 
MRS. GORDON, 39, Cumberland Court, Marble 
Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
M's COAT. Good second-hand mink coat 
vanted. Write Box 27. 


M' JNOMARK. Permanent confidential London 
- Letters redirected immediately. 5 


address 5/- 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI17, W.C.1 


MOovIEs AND TALKIES. IDLE CAPITAL ! 
= Convert your home Movie Projector into 
cash. 8, 9.5 and 16mm. Home Movies and 16 mm. 
Home Talkies; also Leica, Contax and other 


modern roll film cameras ARE STILL WANTED. 
Please release yours. Top prices paid.—WALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


ERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, Tapestries, 
Needlework and Antique Textiles purchased 
exchanged.—AFIA, 58 High Street, Oxford 
and 74 Duke St., London, W.1. (May. 1258.) 


picte RES 





Charming PERIOD PORTRAIT of 
ANNE BOLEYN 


P« TURES Fine self portrait of the artist by 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN Write Box 124 


Sebee GOING TO HAVE A BABY Fenwick’s 
fast 


1ion right Maternity Gowns help to keep 
her secret and carry on with little embarrass- 
ment. Everyone delighted. Styles are youthful. 
gay, inexpensive, and adaptable to figure changes. 


No need for alte 


Dress with 


rations after the happy event. 
Jacket effect from sides only in heavy 
and a casually draped contrasting bodice 
coupons Panel skirt and tie belt for 
adjustment, no worry of fussing hooks. 
erful colour combinations—black with rose, 
‘r with turquoise, and navy with turquoise 
e and packing ls, 6d. Serd cheque and 
to-day and try it on at home. Both 
refunded if unsuitable. Booklet 24d. post free. 
FENWICK LTD., 63, New Bond St., London, W.1. 
a THE BEREAVED. Evidence of Survivai 

may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for enquirers, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. 
EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
> FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 

AT 67, QUEEN'S GATE, S.W.7. 

OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 

MANSION NEAR WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write to 
SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 











G ABBITAS. THRING &CO., LTD., 
istablished 1873. 
FREE ADVICE about Schools, 
Tutors, Governesses 
EDUCATIONAL ASSURANCE, 
6, 7 & 8, Sackville Street, 
London, W.1 
TELEPHONE REGENT 0161. (4 LINES). 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 


EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for Juniors 
Advanced courses for other students in languages, 
music, the arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, 
and in technical draughtsmanship in preparation 
for ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
active service. Tel.: KINGTON 8 


M AYF 


57, Duke 


AIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN 
Street. Grosvenor Square, W.1 


May 6626-7, and Resident Branch in Surrey 
ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 
Academy for Ladies Ross - on - Wye 


successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls from 15 years of age 
accepted.—Principals R E PRITCHARD, 
ex-M.F.H.. Fellow and =MInstructor of the 


Institute of the Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD 
UBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, et By post lls. 1d.—DEANE 
& SONS, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1 


CHOOL in Own Grounds 
children to 12 yrs. Personal care; 


and Woodland for 
essentially 


home atmosphere Health first consideration ; 
home farm produce; food reform Education : 
general, music, dancing, pets, riding Apply, 


QUINCE HOUSE, Bishops Nympton, N. Devon. 


HORT-STORY WRITING. 
describing world-famous 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, 


Send 4d for booklet 
course.—REGENT 
W.8. 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE 
Domestic Science taught 
pupils. Certificates granted 

RANDALL, Ist la 

TRAINING SCHOOL 

College, 


6 ie TRIANGLE Secretarial C 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 


Bucks 


DOMESTIC 
All Branches of 
Day and resident 
PRINCIPAL: MISS 
me EDINBURGH 


South 


Branch, Gerrard’s Cross, 


HE GLEBE HOUSE BOYS’ 
SCHOOL, Hunstanton, 
continuing, under new management, with the 
‘ssential traditions Excellent premises 
Broad curriculum on sound 
Those interested apply 
GEOFFREY COGHILL, 


PREPARATORY 
Norfolk, is 


same ¢ 
and health record 
and modern lines 
Headmaster, MR E 
M.A. Cantab 


RAIN now for a post-war career and for a 
present hobby. HALF FEES scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is still being 
kept open and the Courses of personal coaching 





by correspondence are now within the means 
of everyone. Statf Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. No 
time limit for study.—Free advice and book 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications 
Dept., 57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 





FASHION AND BEAUTY 


PONYSKIN swagger 
Absolutely new 


LACK 
and size 
Write Box 125. 


Groare An enchanting “CORONET OF 
CURL with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted, with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES 


coat, full length 
Sacrifice £35. 









BARRANGER, 


PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR. 
MAISON RGES, 
3840, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 


(only address). 
Telephones : Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


LIZABETH THOMPSON, of 35 Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1, BUYS and has FOR SALE 
Model Dresses, Hats, Shoes and high-class Furs 


from the best Houses in 
given. Est. 28 years. 
URS. Lovely Mink Coat, fashioned 
class furrier. Exceptional bargain 
Details and description from Box 89 
MS* COAT (Natural Canadian) absolutely 
new, full size. Sacrifice £300. Private owner. 
—Write Box 126. 
ERSIAN LAMB COAT 
Will accept £35 Opportunities are rare and 
this isa genuine one. Write Box 115. 
EMODELLED or Repaired. Bring your Old 
Garments to DOROTHY PAUL, lla, Kensing- 
ton Church Street, W.8 (nr. High Street). Wes. 2346. 


London. Good prices 
Museum 4049. 


by first- 
at £145. 


in perfect condition. 





EMODELLING, SAVE MONEY. EVA 

RITCHER makes OLD HAT E at 4, 
Berkeley Street. W.1. Tel. MAY 1651. 

EAL-MUSQUASH COAT, elegant, perfect 


condition, 
sacrifice £150 


Cost 250 
owner. 


large size. 
Private 


guineas, 
Box 119. 





Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 
LANKETS. CELLULAR: Cream, apes Green. 
Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 42s.; 72 by 90 ins., 
36s. ; 63 by 84 ins., 30s. each; post free.—DENHOLM 


TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ARAVANS FOR SALE. CHELTENHAM, 4 
berths. Dunlopillo mattresses, lantern roof, 


gas cooking and lighting. Central heating: 
2 doors. Separate indoor toilet. Running hot 
water. Wireless. 18ft. long. 


RAVEN YEOMAN, 3 berths, end kitchen, coal 
fireplace, gas cooking and lighting, indoor toilet. 
2 doors, lantern roof, special insulation. 15ft. 6ins, 
long 

WINCHESTER ROYAL. 





Choice Treble 


of 2. 


panelled. Lantern roof. Open coal fireplace. Hot- 
water tank, 5 berths, bath, toilet; 3 rooms, 19ft. 
long. 


CARLIGHT. Double panelled, 
robes, end kitchen, gas cooking and 
anthracite heating stove. 14ft. long. 


3 berths; 2 ward- 
lighting, 


CAR CRUISER. Treble panelled, 3 rooms, bath, 
indoor sanitation, 2 wash basins, 4 berths, full 
width lantern roof. 17ft. long. 

50 OTHER CARAVANS in stock at F.O.C. 


Caravan Centre, 206, Cricklewood Broadway, 


N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
OUR TURKEY CARPETS, 15ft. x 9ft., 
IS ft. x 11ft.. 15 ft. x 13 ft., Df. x 15 ft 
Fine condition. Red and blue. From £45 


AFIA, 58 High Street, Oxford (48329). 
ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Countiy- 
side tweeds, made to measure from £4 15s. 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
i ided. Patterns post free.—REDMAYNE, 26 


Wigton, Cumberland 
soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 


|’ ADIES’ 
wide. Write for patterns —DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 











TWEEDS, 





OGS, 5s. per cwt., delivered Metropolitan area; 
supplement your winter fuel. ORDER NOW 
CHARLES FRANKLIN, Ltd., Belgrove House, 





Belgrove Street, W.C.1. Tele., Terminus 6161 
OTOR MOWERS for sale. Atco, Green's, 
Ransome, Shan etc. Can be inspected by 

appointment. Phone Euston 5215. FLETCHER, 

170, Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C.2. 

LD COUNTY MAPS, coloured; all types 


Quaint old portrait prints, mounted P. W, 
RADFORD, Raglan House, Fareham, Hants 
TAMPS ! 


Early British Colonials.—Selections 


superb copies sent on approval to serious 
collectors. Terms one-third of catalogue price. 
Also some Mint and superb used moderns 
“K,"’ 6, Westhill Road, London, S.W.18. 


WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 

regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6 12s. 6d and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or 
money and coupons refunded. Patterns post 
tree.—REDMAYNE, 26 Wigton, Cumberland. 





WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
44 and SAFES, et« 


TYPEWRITERS 
. wanted FOR CASH. Highest 


prices.—TAYLOR'’S, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793, 
NLOTHING. Highest prices returned for 
discarded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private owners 
may send with safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, )., (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 








Queen St., London, W.C.2. 








LOTHING.—MISS MANN AND SHACKLE 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen's 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing; 
Furs, Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 





LOTHING. Packages of ladies’ gent.’s, and 

children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS, PHONE 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender), 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 


OUNTRY 
wanted. 
mental value. 
Estate Agents, 


LIFE copies, July 3rd 

Full price and postage 
GERMAN, ADDY 

Farnham, Surrey. 


and 10th 
paid. Senti- 
AND CO., 


IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns, 

models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights, and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 


UR Garments, Leopards Fur Carriage 
Rugs, Jaguars Purchased. Write particulars 
Box 40. 

URNITURE and FURNISHINGS of all 


descriptions, WANTED to PURCHASE. Private 
houses, hotels, etc.: immediate cash settlement; 
inquiries treated strictly confidential; repre- 
sentatives in London, Home Counties, and all 





South Coast towns.—Write SOUTH CO 
FURNISHING CO., Salisbury House, E.C 
Tele. Kelvin 4518. 


UN. Wanted good old double extractor action 
gun suitable for keeper. BULLARD, 9 St, 
Andrews, Bedford, 


AGIC, ASTROLOGY, YOGA. 

occultism WANTED to purchase. 
Send for Catalogue, THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP, 
49a, Museum St., London, W.C. 1. HOL., 2120. 


Books on 


Motor Cars 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.—Where to 
buy and where to sell cars of good makes 
and low mileage.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 


GARDENING 


N-TOUT-CAS. The largest makers of hg 
tennis courts in Gt. Britain. EXPERTS a a 


T'S AN 
MATERIAL ready the moment the y aD 


arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS co, 112° 
SYSTON, LEICESTER. ; 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST: UcTRp 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.— ::EORG} 
G. WHITELEGG, The Nurseries, Ch leh: 
Kent. a 
AVING STONE. Quantity old Lon in y yr 


Paving Stone for Sale (recta lar 
WILLIS, 24 Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. >. 935 
(Reg.) SCREENED GRA 


“DETE> 

R PEAT, prepared for horticultur 
bedding, etc. Peat fuel. Prices deliy 
UNIVERSAL PEAT CO., LTD., Tunbr 






EGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 








—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsme Hi 
Cambs. 
EGETATIVE PROPAGATION 


Demonstrations available for r 
the R.H.S., will be held at Wisley on A 
between 2-4 p.m. 





LIVESTOCK 


B* ACK LABRADOR Puppies, 7 wee 
class breeding; males 5 gns., fem 





P. G. SMITHER, 69 Nibthwaite Roa 
‘Phone 2348 
IRD SEED.—Mixture for all sm 11 cage 


birds: 3 lb. 5/-, 7 1b. 10/6, 14 Ibs, 20,- 
BUDGERIGAR MIXTURE, 6 pints 16 
30-, sample pint 2/10. All carriage 
TELKAMP & SONS, Ltd., 144 Fenchurch ¢., £.C.3 





V-OX the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD (u: ationed 
The great war-time egg-produ ir. 9° 
albuminoids. Pure food. Mixed wit ' 
scraps will nearly double your egg sup: y. “It { 


IDEAL as a protein supplement for p: vltry anc 
pigs.’ Full directions, 7 lbs. 7/6, 14 lbs . 28 lbs 
24-, 56 lbs. 40/-, 1 cwt. 67/6. All carri:\ve paid 
OV-OX BY-PRODUCTS (Dp. C. L.), Sevenoaks 
ULLETS, grand lot, 25 months. Satisfactior 
assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY FARM 


Hanworth Lane, Chertsey, 3252. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BROCKHAM END HOTEL. Wide vie 

over Somerset and Gloucestershir¢ 
tennis, swimming, golf and walking 
country. English cooking at its best; centr 
heating, h. and c. Luxurious beds. 


B OX HILL, SURREY, 700 feet up 
BRACING HEALTHY 
HOLLY BUSH HOUSE 
BOX HILL ROAD, TADWORTH, SL RREY 
Comfortable accommodation with full b 
R.A.C. Appointed Restaurant open t 
dents. Car for hire. Meets trains Lea 
and Tadworth stations by appointment 
on request. ‘Phone: Betchworth 59 


Bats. 


Garage 








Brochur 


EDFORD, SWAN HOTEL. 
First class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price 

eisai: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the wor 
COMFORT 
“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, fre 


dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction 


XETER, ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
Devon. All modern amenities and comfort 


Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. BISHOPS OFFLE! 
MANOR. Charming, peaceful country, OW 





produce. Nr. Eccleshall, Stafford, Adbaston 2 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. THE WILLIAM AN! 
MARY HOTEL with its 34 bedrooms 

in the Guest House), remains open to cater! 


War Workers, and ali pa 
through on business bent. Restaurant 
for Non-residents. Club Cocktail Bur. 
rail facilities. Tel. 2575 and 203911. 


the Services, 





W/ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEV 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious sanscnaved Club Hotel. Tel. No tham¢ 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. I ld-w ri 
Leading fan ly hote 


St. Peter Street. 
Running water. Central heating. F. cing of 
gardens. Very quiet. Garage. Write tor “t+ 
Illustrated Tariff,” Tel. 31. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictio7 





GENTS WANTED with sound 
amongst farmers for the sale of ' 
speciality product. Write Box 983. 








SITUATIONS WANTE! 


pete cok. work and interests \ 
educated man (early 50’s). Two 

and Mixed Farm experience. Car 
engines, repair work, etc. Wife, very 
also offers services. Box 123 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
22 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Adjoining a golf course. 400 ft. up with extraordinarily beautiful views over many miles of unspoilt country. 











Exceptional Estate upon 
20, : which many thousands of 
pounds have been spent, in- 
cluding the fine Residence in 
Georgian style, facing south 
with a maximum of sunshine. 
Situated in beautiful undulating 
country. 

Vestibule and entrance hall, 
6 reception, 25 bed and dressing, 
7. bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and 
water. Central heating. Telephone. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Stabling. Garages. 
Chauffeur’s flat, lodge, 
5 Cottages. 
Excellent home and another 














ry , ; : ; farm.  Bailiff’s house. 

“ WELL-MAINTAINED GROUNDS forming a charming setting; 2 grass courts, formal rose garden, beautiful shrubbery 
tior garden, azaleas, rhododendrons, walled fruit and vegetable garden, glasshouses, some rich pasture and woodland. 

on ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY. Residence might be Sold with less land. 
—_ Illustrated particulars from Head Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9142.) 





SOUTHERN SPUR OF THE CHILTERNS 


WONDERFUL POSITION 700 FEET UP, FACING SOUTH. 

Huntercombe 3 miles, Henley 10 miles, Oxford 14 miles, London 50 miles. 
Occupying an unrivalled position on the Crown of the Chilterns and commanding absolutely 
superb views over many miles, the TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE, with its well- proportioned 
res gables, stone mullioned and transomed windows, is extremely well fitted and panelled in oak. 
‘ It has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it and is now in first-class order throughout. 
Outer and inner halls, oak-panelled lounge, 3 other large and well-proportioned reception rooms, 

10 principal bed and dressing rooms; 5 servants’ bedrooms, and 5 bathrooms. 
Central Heating. Electric Light. Telephone. Abundant Water Supply. Septic Tank Drainage System. 

Stabling and garages for several cars with rooms and bathroom over. 
THE PLEASURE GROUNDS are a feature of the property and include hard and grass tennis courts, 
Kitchen garden. SUPERIOR FARMHOUSE. 6 COTTAGES, all of which are in good order. 
wor Witer is laid on to every field. 
mn THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDING TO 
: ABOUT 450 ACRES, ALL IN HAND. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
fort Further Particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(22,395) 

FLE! Cag ~<a 
OW! 


% WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


ye Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views 

er i 

eal he modern Residence, ; Central heating 

. sari in ag ~ Electricity. Telephone 
udor style, is built 

NDS f old materials which Company's water. Modern 


m3 re mentioned in the 
Jomesday Book. It is 
proached by a drive 
th a lodge at entrance 


dvainage. Stabling with 
flat over. Garage for 4 cars. 








The Gardens and 
Grounds are well laid 
out and include hard 
tennis court, swimming 
pool, croquet lawn, 
pasture land. 


! the well - arranged 
ommodation is all on 
two floors. 
iol unge hall, 3 reception 
know he ms, 10 bed and dressing 
: ms, each with basin, 
3 bathrooms. 


Home Farm of 180 acres 
let on a yearly tenancy at 
£300 per annum. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 
House would be Let Unfurnished 
Further particulars of the Sole London Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,665.) 





vtait S71 (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Weode, Leadon 











cH nce at GAOT a! 
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(Tel. 





CASTLE ST. 334). 


CENTURY RESIDENCE 


3 miles Fleet. 


CIRENCESTER 


THE CHARMING 
COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
Standing on high ground. 
Known as 


‘* DENBURY,”’ 


CROOKHAM 
With 3 reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (4 with — basins), 
2 bathrooms. Main electric 
light and = water. Garage. 
Charming grounds, garden and 

pasture. 

41, ACRES 


PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD 


JACKSON hog AND STAFF. 8. Hanover Street, W.1. 


Agents: 
: Mayfair 3316/7.) 


Sole 


WEST SUSSEX 


Wisborough Green, 24% miles. Pulborough, 5 miles. 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 

SETTING ABOVE LEVEL 

4 reception rooms, 5 

bedrooms (1 with basin), 

bathroom, maids’ sitting 
room. 

Electric light. Water. 
Perfect condition. 
GARAGE FOR 2CARS 
COTTAGE. 
Beautiful grounds, 
lawns, spring-fed 
pools, ete. 


26 ACRES 
PRICE £4,850 
FREEHOLD 


IN A WOODLAND 500 FT. SEA 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


Particulars of: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, 


AND aT NORTH AMPTON, 


W.1, 


MavritE 3316/7. 
LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
TO SPORTSMEN AND INVESTORS 


Salmon fishing. Deer forest. All-round shooting. 


dS. 


Glorious scenery. 





AN OPPORTUNITY 


PRESENTS ITSELF OF 
ACQUIRING A 
PENINSULA OF 
30,000 ACRES 
OPPOSITE WELL-KNOWN 
SEASIDE RESORT. 
te 
GROSS RENT 
HOUSE 


ANN M. 


ABOUT 
(HYDRO-ELECTRIC PI 
PRICE £18,000 


A NUMBER OF FARMS, ROLL £900 PER 
$s} ANT) 


SMALL PRINCIPAL 


JACKSON STops & STAFF, Estate an, eeeengean. 


WEST SUSSEX 


500 ft. ahove sea level. 


3 miles Pulborough. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED XIIth CENTURY RESIDEN {E 


3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


with 
5 bedrooms, 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Garage for 4 cars, 
Outbuildings. 

Well - timbered grounds 
with bathing pool,terraced 
lawns, kitchen garden. 
In all about 
5 ACRES 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from: JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Tele. : May. 3316/ 7). Fc 


0. 8477 











Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.! 








SUSSEX—HIGH UP WITH SOUTH ASPECT 


Main Line Station 1% miles. 





A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Electric 
light, partial central he ating, fitted basins (h. & c.) in some rooms. STABLING, 
GARAGES, COTTAGE. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS and GROUNDS, with lawns, 
orchard, kitchen garden, paddocks, etc. 


IN ALL 21 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Owner’s Agents : 


SURREY HILLS_620 FEET UP 
Excellent train services. 


< — 
Station “% mile. 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
MAIN SERVICES. 


IN ALL 





A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 


10 bed and dressing reception 
and billiards rooms. MAIN SERVICES. CEN T R AL 
HEATING. STABLING, GARAGE, FARMERY, 

COTTAGES. Pleasure Grounds, etc., of 6 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 
OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 


WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. 


4 ‘ Agents: 
Agents : 


BERKS--FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


domestic offices. 
GARAGES. 
CHARMING GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, ETC., 


ABOUT 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT REASONABLE 
PRICE 


WINKWORTH & CO., 


SOUTH WESTERN HILLS 


35 miles from London. Main line Station, 1 mile, with frequent trains. 


aw) 


Yin wal, 


A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 


11-12 bed and dressing very 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
MAIN SERVICES NTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. 
Beautiful Pe vith woodland, stream, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED 


WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


Kar 





-_- nts: 





WEST SUSSEX 
Occupying a charming position. 


Golf nearby. 


recepuion rooms, usual 


COTTAGE, 


2 ACRES. 





A JACOBEANZIFARMHOUSE 
Recently restored and containing 8 bedrooms, 2 bathro: 
3-4 reception rooms. Modern conveniences. Central hea 
Stabling. Garage. Fine thatched barn. Old gardens 
grounds, pasture and arable. In all ABOUT 30 ACR 


| FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISH 


48, Curz stree | . 
» Curzon Street, W.1. \ Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


UNDER 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


Adjoining St. George’s Hill Golf Course. 
THE WELL-PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE, erected about six years ago and designed for 
labour saving, occupies one of the highest sites on the hills and commands panoramic views to the south, 
Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 


Central heating. Companies’ electric light and water. Main drainage. Garage for 2 cars. 


The Grounds are Well-Matured. About 11 or 3 Acres. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET 


Particulars of the Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.i (40,056). 


WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


ying a nice [position on rising 
ground, the 


K AND STONE RESIDENCE 


is approached by a drive. 


Stabling. Garage. Cottage of 4 rooms. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 


VEGETABLE GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms PADDOCK. 
with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
About 10 ACRES 
| heating. Company's electric 
Excellent water supply (main 
vailable). Modern drainage. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 





27 “MILES SOUTH- WEST OF LONDON 


A MODERN RESIDENCE standing about 200 feet up on sandy soil, facing south and commanding 
extensive views, Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Central heating. Telephone. Garages. Gardener's cottage. 


Well-Timbered Gardens and Grounds 
PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCK. 
About 6% ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (7164.) 


ee phone lines) 20, HANOVER. SQUARE, LONDON, w. 1. Galleries, Weede. heaton 








ma NICHOLAS steno 


“ Nicholas, Reading ’’ 
—_ (Established 1662) ‘‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 
3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent { 


FRESH IN THE MARKET. PRICE £16,000 


BERKSHIRE 


A FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE 


In the loveliest of the Thames side villages with much oak panelling and old oak. 


PERFECTLY DECORATED. MOST UP-TO-DATE. 
OUTER AND INNER HALLS. 10 BEDROOMS. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 5 BATHROOMS. 
ATTACHED IS A FINE OLD BARN FOR GAMES AND THEATRICAL 
ENTHUSIASTS 


THE GARDENS ARE MUCH ADMIRED 
3 COTTAGES. 14 ACRES 


Strongly Recommended: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








re 


\ 




















Cuthbertson MGT MOT WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. OXHILL 


* 


1i 


4 











ICE OF IMPORTANT SALE OF 7E 8" , " - Tal « adj 9 10 miles from Stratford-on-Avon, 4 from 
, BLAGRAV ES STREET, READING. Tel.: Reading 4112 Kineton, 4 from Ettington Station (L.M.S.) 


HE JERMYNS ESTATE ao eae ae : : and 10 from Banbury, with important 
shfield, nr. Romsey, Hants. ‘ * - ae frontages to the main Banbury Road. 
ing the following valuable freehold A aGRicu CTU RAL ESTATE, 
properties: — ising“ N , ” . : 
comprising ‘* Nolands Farm’’ and ** Poultons 
> CROOK HILL FARM. 109 Farm” having a_ total area of about 
-S. With modern farmhouse, 2 358 ACRES of which 175 acres are Grass 
{ cottages, exceptional mode ‘l'farm and New Seeds, 167 acres productive Arable 
electric ‘ity, company’s water. 


and 14 acres Woodlands, all in first-class 

PAYNES HAY FARM. 126 condition. 
S. With good farmhouse, 3 cottages, SMALL MODERNISED FARMHOUSE 
» excellent water supply. EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS, 


ce 
~ Be 
{ 
‘ 


HALL FARM. 160 ACRES ee g a 
Reig: RM. jo AC . : { tw Pesconns hece fenecs : as 4 including shasted-in 3-bay Dutch Barn, 
H — 3 cottages, ample 4 : Oe HO) es tees § an tre. and 2 Workshops 75 ft. long (convertible). 
uildings. : A gi Good Water Supply and concreted ap- 





\ll with vacant possession proach road. Tithe and Land Tax Free. 
which Messrs. Vacant Possession. 


JAMES HARRIS & SON BETWEEN HENLEY & MARLOW. £3,850 For Sale by Auction by 


ruched by the Executors of the 300 feet to one of the loveliest parts of the Thames. WALKER, BARNARD & SON, F.A.I., 
AL vO r-General E. B. Cuthbertson, ; : at The Town Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Roy: ai pha a? it on ages OAK Jaye ro HALL, 3 SITTING, 6/7 BEDROOMS (Basins h. « c.). On Friday, August 21st, 1942, 
ste 4 Be MS, CO.s’ ELEC Cc Yr AN y » CENTRAL SATING. e 

day, September 3rd, 1942, iS, CON SLRCERIOITY AND WATER, CENTRAL HEATIN at 4 p.m. punctually. For particulars 

p.m, — itors, Messrs. Waterhouse GARAGE. FLAT. WET AND DRY DOCKS. apply to F. B. Hancock, Esq., Solicitor, 

des ew Court, Carey Street, Shipston-on-Stour, or Messrs. Walker, 

Inn, W.C.2 Auction Offices, OVER AN ACRE FREEHOLD Barnard & Son, F.A.I1., Stratford-on-Avon. 
hambers, Winchester (Phone 451) WELLESLEY SMITH, as above. (Tel.: 2581). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) 


14, 1942 : 








Telephone: Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


By Direction of the Errors. 
HIGH UP ON THE FAVOURITE PRIVATE ESTATE OF ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE, 
Healthy, 


SURREY 


Close to various golf courses. 


sandy soil. 


“LA MOYE” WELL WOODED GARDE js 





AND GROUNDS OF JU35T 
COMPACT OVER |, ACRES. 
MODERN FREEHOLD HOUSE VACANT POSSESSION, 
HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7 BED- FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
ROOMs, BATHROOM, AMPLE OFFICES. on the premises on Monday, August 31 at 
12 noon. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 
The whole of the valuable contents wi! be 
MAIN DRAINAGE. ; offered by Auction on the same da 
C rete we 
: re ey: Solicitors: Messrs. KENNETH BRO} VN, 
CENTRAL AND DOMESTIC HOT o®: BAKER & BAKER, Essex House, E vx 
WATER INSTALLATIONS. Street, Strand, W.C. 
— tinea . Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, L’ ). 
GARAGE GREENHOUSE. 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tele. : REG. 82 2.) 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD CO.S WATER AND ELECTRIC LIG iT, 
CENTRAL HEATING, GARAGES, U \E- 
PROPERTY WITH 143 ACRES - gee la 


FUL OUTBUILDINGS, TWO COTTAG 4s 

OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 

RECENTLY REDECORATED 
THOROUGHLY MODERNISED. 


DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


ABOUT 30 ACRES 


AND 


Available woodlands. Home farm an 
meadowland, let and producing £98 {\)s, 
per annum. 


PRICE £10,500 


STANDING HIGH on SOUTHERN SLOPE 
COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, musi¢ room, 











10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON 
with servants’ hall & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, 
all. (B 12,733) t 
' — . b 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. (Tel. WIM. 0081.) BISHOPS STORTFORD (Tel. 243.) | 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/6 per line. (Min. 3 lines.) 





FOR SALE 


AST HORSLEY. For Sale Valuable 


FARMS 


ENT WEALD. Prolific Fruit and Stock 








TO LET - 


Colne Valley district, under 

















‘ESTATE AGENTS 





SSEX. = . 
~ : . : ; RKSHIRE. M N & POLE, & 
Freehold Building Land. Two acres of Farm, 127 Acres (40 Acres mature E 50 miles from London. Exceptionally B - READING, caveeeee dann ke 
matured garden including double garage, | orchards—apples, cherries, plums). Compact — well fitted and situated Residence, 4 sitting, and WOKINGHAM. | 
outbuildings. air raid shelter.—Box 122. Modern Residence. 4 bedrooms (fitted basins). 8 bed, 2 bath, excellent extensive offices, 
bathroom, 2 rec. rooms. Co.’s electricity and garage, “ero 32 ft. ——. — ieee eae fied a. 
water. Extensive Farm Buildings. Fruit paddock, poultry and cow houses, choice ERKS, BUCKS AN N.-——GIppyYs 
ENLEY-ON-THAMES. High ground, washing plant. 4 cottages. Freehold £6,750. easily maintained garden, central heating, B Maidenhead el. ny peo (Tel. 73) 
Extensive views. Under mile station and Strongly recommended by—GEERING AND main electric, gas, water, drainage. Furnished — (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 
conveniences, yet secluded. A very attractive | CoLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent. or unfurnished for term.—STANLEY MOGER, : 
Modern Country House. Hall, 3-4 reception, 0.B.E., Halstead. aaa Ps a 
2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. Central heating. fan —_— ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
main electricity, water and gas, telephone. sorte wtp see ‘ ono i‘ ales ; BE COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Charming grounds, hard tennis court. kitchen — wel] fenced (25 Acres now ploughed), small ORFOLK. To let the Sporting for next Sale of Country Houses and Estates.-—Messrs 
ann eee a Garage, stores, etc. About house, really fine buildings, mostly recently * season on the Oxborough Estate com- NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 
——. Rae deme hell _— s A nay erected. Nominal outgoings. Freehold £2,000. pre aa 3,500 ~ eae aA — —__—_______— 
and hig ( RES OR ¢ + ossession.—W ‘OCK & SON swic AWKINS & Sons, Estate ice, Downham 
77, South Audley Street, W.1, (21,237). vee ee ee Market. BERKSHIRE, including Sunningdale, Ascot, 
< ~ ene indsor districts.—Mrs. N. C. TUFNELI 
TAFFORDSHIRE. WALL GRANGE F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Survey r, etc 
UNTS. Attractive compact little property FARM, LEEK. For Sale by Private -OXF ; ln Sunninghill, Berks.’ Tel.: Ascot 818-819 
standing in 6 Acres open country, Treaty. Area 349 Acres, including 100 Acres ae Bae oF ae aon ee Tp. ae 
recently modernised. 3 reception, 5/6 bed, of woodland. The farm contains a delightful let with vacant possession. os Ho from a 
2 baths, maids’ sitting room. H. & c. radiators Tudor Residence pleasantly situated within aticet town. OF df ipston-on-Stour, 27 miles DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
throughout. Garage, 21 ft. by 20 ft. Near bus 1 mile of the important market town. oameed >a alien St an icun’ gm _The only complete illustrated ltegister 
route, 2 towns. Shooting, fishing, hunting, | Adequate modernised farm buildings, pasture er Bor Reragerie +e Fea MNGCGREOA SIMRTE® Meroe he 3 Selected lists free. lIPPOS, 
boating neighbourhood. Price £3,650.— and arable land in a high state of cultivation, ae resem “dr alg 2 Three eouption. 7 tee- BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
Tele 2183.8 2¢ = “ seit ie % a rf é 2 
Rete. SIGS, Ok. Even, eats, edd igre: gabe bon gondola ne puperior rooms, kitchen, garage.—Box 121, meena et SESS 
the purchase. —S. MorTTRamM « SONS, HAmPsHine and SOU" TH BRS 
INEHEAD, DULVERTON (between). Auctioneers, Waterhouses (Tele. 203), Stoke- COUNTIES—22, Westwwoo Road, 
Charming Residence, Freehold. 3 living, | on-Trent. WANTED Southampton—WALLER & Kine, F.Al 
ete., 4 bed, 2 attics, bath, 3 w.c.s, verandah. ———_—— —————————————— Business estabfished over 100 years. 
Garage. Good garden. Vacant possession. EVON CORNWALL. Not near coast, SS 
£1,200.—Hillside, Exton, Dulverton. ILTSHIRE. Close to Marlborough. or > sis, 4 near at. Sing 
Charming unspoilt district. For sale, Wanted to purchase first-class Dairy and PEICES a ROH ORE and a:ijoinns 
exceptionally desirable compact mixed Farm, Arable oes onal Betate. ee — te inci. Regge <a 
URREY, KINGSWOOD. Modern cottage- 495 acres, with Vacant Possession at Sep- im good order, having been well farme j oh 3: ‘ 
va nal si ny lle atone oe — tember 29 next. Excellent House, 3 reception good level working land, well-watered pastures, Market Harborough 2411. 
surroundings. & mins. station and shops. @Nd 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), indoor a eae — a Pa ono ———————— ain 
5 bed, 3 recep , sanitation. Company‘s water. Electric light. wi water laid on. Medium-sized house, ‘ Yorth 
b d, 3 reception, ete. Central he ating. E.L. = ae instaliod Sieaah chins a Gaalane with all conveniences, facing South. Good SHROPSHIRE, border counties a North 
Half acre all in first-class condition. £3,350 I rang g Wales for residences, farms, etc., “ite th 
freehold.—F. S., c/o RELIANCE, Butter Hill, (Accredited Milk produced), 4 Superior water supply. Electricity. 2 or 3 good  piincinal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE OWES 
ee ee Sree Cottages. Close to Church and School. Entire cottages. Shooting and fishing, if Fg y oo. os . a ; 
: property in excellent condition. Pastures Vacant possession by senctieventninall ox 110. gga bs iia : 
excellent. Arable highly productive.—Apply : en a eee eee 
EST COUNTRY. Those seeking a TILLEY & CULVERWELL, Auctioneers and ss " HROPSHIRE, HERE )&D, 
Home in the beautiful West Country, Valuers, Chippenham. . OR RSW. COUNTIES. Farm wanted, WORCS., etc., and’ MID WALF apply | 
with a few useful acres; or alternatively those about 200 acres, with good house 16-8 leading Agents—CHAMBERLAINE - FE  THERS | 
wishing to embark on a small Farming FLATS AND ‘CHAMBERS nen , vi ig cig Hee # pest WAND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. (Phone 2061.) 
enterprise either individually or jointly, ee ge acti) Tiled Te ' 5 i Nadal a 
should contact—Mr. STUART HEPBURN, ; erer = : 
Bryntirion, Hereford (Tele. 2510). ONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST USSEX AND ADJOINING CO TIES. 7 
END FLATS. Attractive short, war-time A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE Ss JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath ~cialise 7 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be in High Class Residences and Estat many © 
WORCESTER 4 miles, bus passes, outskirts shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or effected through the Specialists, F. L. of which are solely in their hands. © > 7: + 
village. Georgian Style Residence. Hall, reinforced concrete eonstruction. 2 Under- MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 2 
3 reception, bathroom, 6 bed and dressing ground Stations within 1 minute. through their agency during the past three ae 
rooms. Main electricity. Telephone. Garage RENTS FROM £175 TO £50 months, ranging in price from £2,000 to SUFFOLK AND EASTERN CO! TIES 
for 2. Stables. Charming well stocked gardens, PRINCESS COURT, QUEEN’ s ‘COURT, £15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- WOODCOCK & SON, Estate gents, 
orchard, ete, Nearly 3acres, £4,800 Freehold, QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2. CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, invited to send particulars to their Central SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY P. PER: 


W.1. (14,865). 


61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


TIES. Phone: 


Ipswich 4334. 
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—, Telephones: 
(oa, €VETIS & FIENSON ronan 3 ln 
SOMERSETSHIRE OXFORDSHIRE 


NEAR EXMOOR, QUANTOCKS AND BRENDON HILLS 
Ina sheltered position about 300 ft. up, Facing South and commanding jine views. 





¥%, mile Henley-on-Thames station. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated and convenient for bus route and 


(ARACTERn muvoc, raniny Avitn Genwiuny. raneiied lounge, 4 shops. 2-3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
~ reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Company’s electric light. Excellent | electricity, gas and water. Central heating. Garage for 2 and outbuildings. New 

r supply. Modern drainage. Stabling. Garage for 3. Cottage. Grounds, old “Ward Tennis Court. Lawns. Well stocked Gardens and Greenhouses. 

men trees, swimming pool, 2 tennis courts, thatched pavilion and summe rhouse, | : , ey 3 . : : 

en garden. Hunting and Golf, 41, OR 36 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 





Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1.  (16,252.) 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTH ER, ELLIS & Co. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) £E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 5681) w.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON 


| CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,362.) 




















IXON—GLOS BORDERS 400 Fr. UP IN TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
In a pretty Cotswold Village BUCKING HAMSHIRE WEST SUSSEX 








‘STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE Withzunspoilt South aspect.) London 40 minutes. 4 miles North of Midhusst. 
ij and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. CHOICE RES F. ATTRACTIVE | VALUABLE MIXED FARM 
Compact domestic offices. IDENCE O ° 
| [DESIGN . 
3 NTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. GARAGE. | | COMPACT JBUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES, 
; CARDEEER'S COTTAGE. 6/7 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms. | 
el Company’s water, electric light and gas. 182 ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH PROLIFIC KITCHEN { 
; GARDEN AND ORCHARD, THE WHOLE | CENTRAL HEATING. COTTAGE. | ‘FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENDING TO NEARLY | ie wevnnreanees 
| The grounds, including terraced ornamental garden, small : 
4 ACRES orchard and hard tennis court, extend to about 
| | TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD | 8 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD | 
Details:f “ ' Particulars from Owner’s Agents : 
serge sagigelnenagel iii | Full details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26,Dover Street,W.1. 


Folio: 13, 551 | 26, Dover Street, W.1. 26, Dover Street, W.1. 








: RUMSEY & RUMSEY canrgH “eLiFes 






































> Tel. : 
73), -p 90zz it 
73) Head Office: 111, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. TEL.: 2955 
ING By Onde of Sir John Archer, K.B.E., J.P. 
mg CANFORD CLIFFS (Near BOURNEMOUTH) 
el. AUCTION AUGUST 24, 1942. 
. 
cot COMMANDING FREEHOLD PROPERTY § 
= known as - 4 
ORTON RIGG 
k STANDING IN CHARMING WELL-KEPT GROUNDS. SOUTH ASPECT. 
ster 
ON, Cloakroom, lounge hall, extensive sun lounge, 3 reception rooms, handsome billiards 
84.) room, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, excellent domestic offices. Central 
heating. 
oe GARAGE. GAS. WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
yad, 
4] \LSO APART FROM THE PROPERTY, WELL-KEPT PLEASURE GROUNDS 
AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ing lustrated particulars from: RUMSEY & RUMSEY, Canford Cliffs (Tele. 48), 
0 Bournemouth, and Branch Offices. 
nts | 
th | HANTS—BERKS BORDER , & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 
= ; 6 miles from NEWBURY aa _’Phone : Grosvenor 2361. "Grams : ‘ baad ornishmen, London.” _ F = 
VALUABLE DAIRY AND CORN FARM GLOS. BERKELEY COUNTRY 
: eo up, sheltered, extensive eg 
D, ta 
Od MESSRS. A.W. NEATE & SONS, sie cieiinde <aiee aaa 
ERS | structed by Lady Hyndley, will -_ by pee at Newbury on the 27th August, OR MAIN RESIDENCE WOULD BE SOLD SEPARATELY 
) 942, at 3.¢ -m,. 
" 1942, at 3.30 p.m XViith CENTURY COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 
- OLD FARM, HEADLEY, 318 ACRES 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms. Central heating. Esse cooker. 
ES. \STURE, ARABLE AND WOODLANDS, WITH RESIDENTIAL FARMHOUSE Garages. Stabling, 
lise | ¥ f character with 6 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms, etc. COTTAGES and AMPLE PICTURESQUE STONE FARMHOUSE 
ay BUILDINGS. (7 bedrooms). Model Farm Buildings. Barn. TWO COTTAGES. 
00. t to excellent Tenants on a yearly Michaelmas Tenancy at an apportioned rental of BEAUTIFULLY TIM = ED AND SH ry —- GRO “—_ seine 
=e Rhododendrons, azaleas, rose garden. Tennis and other lawns. Valled kitchen 
S £316 PER ANNUM garden, Glasshouses, Orchards. Pasture and some arable (part let) 
ES 
nts, _, Particulars and Conditions of Sale of Messrs. MELLOws & Sons, Solicitors, 65 ACRES 
: F Priestgate, Peterborough; and of Messrs. A. W. NEATE & SoNs, Auctioneers and Land Very highly recommended frem ee ‘ ledge by head agents : 
aR: Agents, Newbury, Berks. TRESSIDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, S.W. (21,175) 
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About 400 ft. 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVEN SOR R SQUARE, W.l 


BETWEEN BASINGSTOKE & WINCHESTER | OXON, FOR SALE 


Well above river level. 


1, mile of village. 


above sea level. 


7 
“e 


uu jut 


my OU 


=P) 


4 RECEPTION, 9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 


Bus service passes the property. | 





Central heating. 


GEORGE TTROLLOPE & SONS 


BLISHED 1 





Main water. 
Delightful gardens 


THis ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE. 


ee 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, ‘S&. ‘W. 1. 





Gravel soil. Under 1 mile station and shops. 





7 bed and dre 


Septic tank drainage. Compa 


Electric light. GARAGES, STABLING AND COW STALLS. | rooms. 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. I « 
and grounds, with tennis court, herbaceous borders, orchards, etc. In all about | electric li ght and water. Central heating. Garage. Excellent outbuildings. 2 ACF zg 

8 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION. garden, including Non-attention Hard Tennis Court and Orchard. oe £6, 0. 
All particulars of; GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.3240) Possessioninautumn. Apply: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount St., W.1.(C.6 +4) 








Telephone ; 
Mayfair 5411 


30, ST. 


MARLBOROUGH 


Enjoying extensive views Kennet Valley and Downs. 


Just off “bus route, one mile from the town. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, iv- 
signed by leading Architect. Contains: 3 
reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
Central heating Main electricity and water. 
relephone. Excellent repair. Garage. 
1 ACRE Delightful Garden 
frout Fishing. Hunting and Golf nearby. 


Owner serving in R.A.F. 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


WOODCOCKS 


And 
Ipsw 


GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 


AMERSHAM 


Just off Main Road and ‘bus route, about 142 miles 
from the town. 


N INTERESTING UNIQUE PROPERTY. 

BUILT ABOUT 15 YEARS AGO AS A ROAD 
HOUSE. Contains: Lofty Oid-Style Galleried 
Hall, about 48 ft. by 22 ft., with abundance oak 
beams (would make two choice reception rooms). 
Lounge hall, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Main 
electricity, gas, water, and drainage. Grounds com- 
prise about 1 acre with Outbuildings. 


Would make Charming Home with very moderate 
outlay. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
INSPECTED (4125. 


Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS 


About 1's miles from town, within 4 miles of Neu 


Forest. Of appeal to lovers of horses. 


Ng oe tegen GABLED RESIDENCE.  (\0n1- 
tains : 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom 
ete. Main electricity, gas and water. Good repair. 
Garage for 2 cars, 4 loose boxes. Delightful Grounds 
including Garden, Orchard, Paddocks extend in all 


to about 
3 ACRES 


Hunting, Shooting, and Gof 
available 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


OR WOULD SELL FURNISHED 
C4126. 


Trout Fishing, 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
Telephone : 


REGENT 2481 


weenie SITUATION ON THE SURREY HILLS 





Agents: F. L. 


MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


In a High and Healthy Position 16 miles from London. 


EXTREMELY COMFORTABLE AND 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


ENJOYING A MOST DELIGHTFUL VIEW. 

3 reception, 7 bedrooms, dressing room, tiled bathroom. 
Central heating. Running hot and cold water in 
principal bedrooms. Main drainage. Company’s 

electricity, gas and water. 

2 GARAGES. 
GARDENS WITH 
AND WOODLAND. 


WELL-STOCK ED 
COURT 


4 ACRES FREEHOLD—£3,600 


TENNIS 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tele. : 


—_— 





Regent 2481 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


SUSSEX 


£5 Over 300 ft. above sea level, sandy loam soil, 

’ southern aspect, quarter-mile village with hourly 
‘bus service. Lodge at drive entrance. Hall and 3 sitting- 
rooms, & bedrooms (all with lavatory basins), day nursery, 3 
bathrooms. Main electricity and company’s water. Stabling 
and garage. Cottage (extra to Lodge), well timbered grounds 
and meadows of 14 ACRES. A VERY REASONABLY 
PRICED PROPERTY.— JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1 (L.R. 13,238) 


OXON 


MANOR HOUSE on the Cotswold Hills, 500 ft. above 
sea level, near village. The residence is stone built 
and tiled and cgntains: 3 sitting-rooms, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Stabling and garage. 
2 cottages. About 80 ACRES. (Income from portions 
let £140 per annum.) PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 or 
offer.—JAMES STYLES & WHITEOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 13,432) 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


QUEEN ANNE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in 
excellent order and conve nient for several important 
centres. 3 sitting-rooms, 6 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 


electricity. Stabling and garage. 
About 13 ACRES. PRICE £4,250. 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St.James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 20,233) 


SURREY 


A BUSINESS MAN’S IDEAL COUNTRY HOME, 
situated in one of the most favoured districts south 

of London, with frequent train service; motor 
station. 4 sitting-rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. ALL 
AIN SERVICES. Splendid garage accommodation. 
Beautiful and secluded grounds of just under 4 ACRES. 
Everything in wonderful order. Inspected and reco:- 
mended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, $.W.1. (L.R. 20,248) 


"bus to 


Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


HERTS 


Hq 'GH AND RURAL SITUATION, yet not isolated: 
lovely surroundings. Most attractive residence in 
beautiful order. Small square hall and 2 sitting-rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. GROUNDS OF ABOUT AN 
Early sale desired; £4,000 or near offer. 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1. (L.R. 20,277) 


SOMERSET 


Few miles from Templecomte. 


STONE-BUILT COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in ex- 

cellent order, near small town with good "bus services. 
3 sittiug-rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Stabling and girage. 2 cottages. 24 ACRES. PRICE 
&6,000.—JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s 
Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 19,474) 
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wore, JOHN DPD. WOOD & CO, 9 wtterwin. 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


rection of the Executors of the late W. J. Armitage. 


LONG HOLT, HILDENBOROUGH, KENT 


iles from Sevenoaks and Tonbridge and 24 miles from London. Splendid service of trains from Sevenoaks and Hildenborough to Cannon Street, London Bridge and Charing Cross. 


ARMING AND ATTRACTIVE TWO-STORIED RESIDENCE 


ached by carriage drive with picturesque lodge at entrance. It contains: 

ule, lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, work 

room, and complete Offices, including maids’ sitting room. Companies’ water, 
gas and electric ity; also main drainage. 


garage for 2 cars. Small workshop and other outbuildings. Exceptionally 
ve gardens and grounds, tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, he ated greenhouse, 

|, and the whole property is well timbered and shrubbed and surrounded by a 
trees. In all about 11% ACRES. Also, if required, valuable enclosure of 
d now ploughed up of about 7 ACRES. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY EXTENDS TO ABOUT 
18 ACRES 
SALE by AUCTION in TWO LOTS at the Auction 


s, 125, High Street, SEVENOAKS, on WEDNESDAY, 
26th AUGUST, 1942, at 2.30 pm. 


previously sold privately), by F. D. IBBETT, MOSELEY, CARD «& Co., 4 High 
“~ reet, Sevenoaks; and JOHN D. Woop &«& Co., 23, Berke ley Square, WwW. 


rs: Messrs. EVANS, BARRACLOUGH & Co., 9, Orme Court, Bayswater, W.2. 
Auction ‘partie ulars on application to Auctioneers. 


N A FAVOURITE seinen OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS | 


Within ane mile of a railway station. 


FOR SALE MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


14, 1942 





















































— 














SITUATED AT HEAD OF SEA LOCH 


3 RECEPTION, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE, GARDEN, COTTAGE, WOODED 
POLICIES OF 10 ACRES. LEASE AVAILABLE OF SHOOTING RIGHTS 
OVER 2,000 ACRES ADJOINING AT NOMINAL RENTAL, INCLUDED IN 
THIS AREA IS A TROUT LOCH, LOW COST OF UPKEEP. 


PRICE £5,500 


Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (83,163). 





























Teton OSBORN & MERCER mn nunenane sree, 
Regent 4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
ae a eee LEELA ne ee 
SURREY | SHROPSHIRE HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
About 300 feet above sea level and close to many Amidst lovely scenery, some 500 ft. above sea level, about In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful 
well-known Beauty Spots, 2% miles from a market town. views. 
Secluded position. South aspect. DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SURROUNDED AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN BY PARK-LIKE GROUNDS : : ’ 
Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. 
QUEEN ANNE STYLE Hall, 3 reception, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. ” 
: a Main electricity. Central heating. 
5 Cottages. Splendid Farm Buildings. 
Finely timbered gardens and grounds, a small amount of 
woodland and enclosures of rich pasture of a parklike 
character. The whole is in hand and extends to 
ABOUT 230 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,333) 
WEST SUSSEX 
In a splendid position commanding lovely views of the 
surrounding country. 
F A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Hall, 4 reception, 9 bed , batt m. ri ‘ ¢ -cepti 3 be s ssing roo 
ece ption bedrooms nroom Partly Georgian and partly Elizabethan, in good With hall, 3/4 eg | pea dressing room, 
J Main electricity and water Central heating. order and containing 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 4 | mena — 
bathrooms. Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating. 
. Capital Cottage. Large Garage. Electric light, excellent water supply (main | Garage and useful Outbuildings. 
: ‘ . 4 available). Central heating. on ‘ . id 
Well timbered grounds with tennis and other lawns, I vell- e 1 e t Lawns, Hard Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and 
itchen garden, charming woodland walks, etc., about The well-timbered gardens and grounds are a mos | Vegetable Garden, ete. In all about 





attractive feature and include, paved terraces, walled 
gardens, etc., with an area of land at present rented 


| 
} by an adjoining Farmer, the whole extending to | 5 ; R JCE 3 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | jo pogo g | FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


2 ACRES 


4, Acres. 























| | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(gents: OSBORN & MERCER, (16,329) | For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. | (17,349) 
—_—~ 
ae 
Also at 
TT i z Telephone: 
ENHAM COURT RD., W.! & O TD. 5, GRAFTON STREET, ee 
(Tel.: EUSTON 7000) 9 MAYFAIR, w.l 4665 
| 
\UCKS— OXON BORDERS | SURREY VALUATIONS 
- ] Near Epsom and Leatherhead. 
e outskirts of a most lovely village between Aylesbury 
I Thame | FURNITURE and E 
ame with extensive views to the Chiliern Hills. FOR SALE. PRICE £3,500 ;' ne : . — 
FOR SALE PRICE £2,500 valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
an astnn ore ouss ATTRACTIVE, SPECIALLY BUILT HOUSE P : 
| i . om : : on two floors. HALL with oak floor and oak staircase, FURNITURE SALES 
© gors. | Hall, 2 reception rooms, Loggia, 4 ved. | DRAWING and DINING ROOMS with oak floors, 5 good 
: and power. 2 garages. GARDEN OF 1 ACRE, Bedrooms, large Bathroom, offices with Kitchen-Sitting- H 
: RGE LAWN, PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN.” | room. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING Conducted in Town and Country 
nts: MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, (12 radiators), SPACIOUS GARAGE. Choice but inex- APPLY—MAPLE & CO., 
W.1. pensive Garden. Details of MAPLE & CO. as above. 5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 
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23, MOUNT STREET, \ X 'T I SON & CO. Telephone: 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 Grosvenor 1441. 





Oo 


surroundings. 








N THE SUSSEX BORDER, under an hour from London, in beautiful unspoiled | -_ : 
The Elizabethan House is full of character and has been restored A Most DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY of moderate size and economical upk -p, 


and modernised regardless of expense. In perfect order. Main services. Central 
heating. 8 
old gardens 





A VERY LOVELY PERIOD | HOUSE | BEAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


The subject of a special appreciation in COUNTRY LIFE. 


400 feet up in lovely country between Basingstoke and Winchester. 





Excellent social and sporting locality. Charming old-world house in excel nt 


bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception. Garage. 3 cottages. Lovely order and well appointed. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Main wi or 
with hard court. Meadowland, ete. 46 ACRES. TO BE LET Electric light. Central heating, ete. Stabling. Garage. Well timbered gar ns 
UNFURNISHED, or FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD. and meadowland. FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. 

Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. | Agents : WILSON & CO., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 











3, pica fe R ALPH PAY & TAYLOR commana tas 33 





OUTSKIRTS OF FAMOUS RIVERSIDE TOWN VICINITY OF SUNNINGDALE AND WENTWOR) 4 


Station under a mile. One hour from London. Adjacent to common land, Close to *bus route. 








UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE. Fine position on | RESTORED FARM HOUSE WITH PERIOD INTERIOR. Secluded position 


gravel soil, commanding beautiful views. 5 reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Main services, electricity, water and gas. Central heating. GARAGES. 
HARD COU 


garden and 


away from main roads. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity 
and power, main water, radiators. GARAGE. FARMERY. THATCHED BARN. 


RT. LOVELY GROUNDS. Random stone-paved terrace. Kitchen | HARD COURT. Matured oe ns and meadow land, in all just over 12 ACRES. 
paddock, in all about 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD JUST REDUCED FREEHOLD £6,500 
TO ;500. CLOSE TO GOOD GOLF. WOULD LET FURNISHED FROM OCTOBER AT LOW RENT. 
trengly recommended by RALPH Pay & TAYLOR as above. (12,458.) Full details of RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (10,883.) 


















STATION FRONT, * » 4 R I L J O N E S saa oun. 


MAIDENHEAD. F.A.I1., F.V.A. 








IN A DELIGHTFUL BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 
HANDY FOR WINDSOR, ASCOT AND MAIDENHEAD 


Good ’bus service 50 yards distant. 


THIS UNIQUE TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Thoroughly Modernised in every way, with Lovely Old Beams and Ingle- 


nook Fireplaces. 


5 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE 18 FT. 6 INS. BY 17 FT., 

DINING-ROOM 16 FT. BY 15 FT., UP-TO-DATE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND POWER, GAS, WATER, MODERN 
DRAINAGE, TELEPHONE CONNECTED. 


The Outbuildings include Stabling for 3, Fine Old Timber and Tiled Barn, 


Garage, ete. 
PRETTY GARDENS. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £4,250 


Owner’s Agent: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., as above. 











Sole Agents: 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ‘CORNISH RIVIER/ 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.2. Telephone : KEN. 0152-3 

“IAl O€FEE ea NORTH ESSEX, SUFFOLK BORDER HISTORICAL RESIDENTIAL 
VERY SPECIAL OFFER ! ! MALL GEORGIAN MANOR SPORTING ESTATE FOR °& 
: i i ised. HOUSE. Oak panelling. Queen Anne ee eee : se see 
en canon yccoenagloeea | and Tudor fireplaces. Original octagonal . NUCLEUS OF A RESIDEN( I 
OUTSTANDING FARM BARGAIN. grouped chimney stacks. .. sage og for re-construction to individual 
50 MILES LONDON. 8 bedrooms, bathroom. lectriec light. N A SUBL in SE I N( 

176 ACRES Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. {N A SUBLIME SETT. 





BENTALL, 


of sub-tropical yrounds of wondrous 





Fine land, half pasture, rest | Garage. Stabling. Whole place in perfect ois : # F 
very fertile arable, nice piece | order. Lovely old gardens. Well-timbered and considerable horticultural mer 
of woodiand. paddock. 7 ACRES. ONLY £2,750. Farm holdings, steward’s house, gard 
Two large lakes. Gentleman's 3 r house, cottages, 2 lodges, drives 
residence, electricity, central 2 — ee \ parklands. 
heating, &c. 3ailiff’s house; od ants Borders 10ur London. 
ave | oe mg cutentid N VERY LOVELY COUNTRY. 288 UP TO 890 ACRES 
buildings. | Delightful COUNTRY HOUSE on 2 floors. PRODUCING £1,200 p.a. 
Immediate possession. | gee 6 re ogee —_- All mineral rights included. 
; Z ‘ FREEHOLD only £6,250. Main ater. ‘o.’s__ lighting. ‘entra a 
ese s . heating. Garage. Pretty gardens. Tennis. Full particulars of RIPPON,BOSV: 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3. Ken. 0152-3. 3 ACRES. ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD. and Co., Exeter. 
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a 
ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 
Phone ; Kens. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet, 
'G ; ‘* Estate, and Haslemere 
He. ous, London.’* 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices. 
—_— 
BEAUTIFUL DORKING DISTRICT C4 
A miniature show place ideally situated with wonderful views and not another house in sight. 
FASCINATING LONG LOW HOUSE 
APPROACHED BY LONG DRIVE. 
LOUNGE HALL, 3-4 RECEPTION, 7 BEDROOMS, 
5 BATHROOMS, COMPLETE OFFICES, SERVANTS’ 
HALL, ETC. 
HEATED SWIMMING BATH WITH SHOWERS, 
DRESSING ROOMS AND SUN BATHING LOUNGE. 
a 
—, GARAGE FOR 4 CARS; 
2 COTTAGES AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT, ALL WITH 
BATHROOMS, AND OTHER GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 
P ELECTRIC, LIGHT. CO.S WATER. CENTRAL 
HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
THE RESIDENCE THE DINING-ROOM 
MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS 
With fine trees, flowering shrubs, splendid hedges, spreading 
lawns for tennis, etc. Rockery. Walled kitchen garden, 
parklike pasture land, etc. 
JUST OVER 20 ACRES 
Additional land available on moderate terms. 
i Recommended as the most perfect of the smaller country homes 
: in Surrey, combining luxury, comfort, and economical 
| running, within one hour of London. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
— Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. ARNOLD & SONS, High Street, 
Dorking. (Tele.: Dorking 2201); and HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
VIEW FROM RESIDENCE Extn. 806). THE SWIMMING POOL 
OVERLOOKING A SURREY HEATH <a ON THE THAMES c.2 
A few miles from Guildford. Within easy reach of bus service. Lovely position facing famous woods and on a beautiful reach of the river. 
SOLIDLY BUILT, OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE PICTURESQUE HOUSE 
~~ Re ag ae With large lounge hall, First class order 
3 reception, 8 bed and throughout, very well 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- fitted. 
rooms, _ usual offices. Large hall, 3 reception, 
Companies electric 6 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
light, water, main rooms, maids’ sitting 
drainage and gas. room: main services, 
Garage with covered central heating, con- 
glass wash. stant hot water: garage 
Inexpensive but attrac- for gg Fy of 3 | 
tive garden with lawn tote roa ant 
Gower om, in all iodge, with bath; work- 
ABOUT 3, ACRE shop. 
Adjoining thousands of ——— — and 
acres of open heath \ btaemaiing 
land. ABOUT 1 ACRE : Ns ne : 
ONLY £3,850 FREEHOLD With river frontage and own landing stage. 
RECOMMENDED AS SOMETHING UNIQUE. FREEHOLD £5,000 
' =e as eaneicsanoncnneagng _— - new Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, §.W.1. 
ARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS ©.3 DEVON & SOMERSET BORDERS ..2 
bracing Hindhead and Leith Hill. On the outskirts of a favourite Surrey Town, about Excellent sporting district, in a beautiful neighbourhood, 34 mile from market town, 3 miles 
55 minutes from London with frequent electric trains. : from station. Local buses pass gates. 
i MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE 
= ae = P eins . ' Enjoying magnificent 
— 3 reception rooms. 7 views and containing 
bed and dressing rooms. sitting hall, 3 reception 
Bathroom rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, offices. 
VD eee ‘ . Main water and elec- 
LE ELECTRIC LIGHT tricity. Central heating. 
. SPW Fitted basins in all 
AND MODERN bedrooms. 
te CONVENIENCES. Garage for 3. 3 loose 
boxes. Good out- 
i | GARAGE. buildings. 
; Simple but attractive 
" i . ee gardens, field and two 
rs Matured gardens with paddocks in all 
nd | lawns, flower beds, etc. 
' ABOUT9 ACRES 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
L -cted and recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W 1. 
: (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) HARRODS LTD., 62/64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A. S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO 


With possession immediately. 


DORSET 


EXCELLENT SMALL MIXED FARM OF 
72 ACRES 


WITH HOUSE AND BUILDINGS. 


Electric Lighting plant. 


PRICE £3,100 FREEHOLD 


Implements and growing crops can be purchased. 


Fox 


Bournemouth. 


For orders to view apply : & Sons, Land Agents, 


WIMBORNE, DORSET 


About half a mile from the Town. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


FITTED WITH ALL CONVENIENCES AND LABOUR- 
SAVING DEVICES. 


4 bedrooms, fitted bathroom, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen. 


Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Garage. Greenhouse. 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD. 
PRICE £2,050 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 


BORDERS of the NEW FOREST 


2 miles from Market Town, 11 miles from Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 


PICTURESQUE XVTH CENTURY 
THATCHED RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD REPAIR THROUGHOUT. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge with open fireplace, hall 


dining room, kitchen. Main water and electricity. Gravel 


soil. Garage and greenhouse. Flower and kitchen gardens. 


3, ACRE 
PRICE £2,100 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Old 


With possession March, 1943. 


DEVONSHIRE 


2 miles from Buckfastleigh. 4% miles from Totnes. 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


WITH GOOD HOUSE 


UP TO 


RECENTLY 
DATE. 


Ample Buildings. 
85 ACRES 
INCLUDING 25 ACRES ARABLE. 


PRICE £2,600 FREEHOLD 
(TITHE £10.) 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 
Bournemouth. 


Land Agents, 


BROUGHT 


| Solicitors : 


| ON 


} 


Solicitors : 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


| | FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 


of PROPERTY by 
FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, BRIGHTON 
ALL WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


ON TUESDAY, AUGUST 18, 
ON THE PREMISES 
The Freehold House, 
‘* GENEVA,’’ 26, NAMU ROAD, WINTON, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Messrs. PRESTON & REDMAN, Hinton House, 
Hinton Road, Bournemouth. 


1942 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24, 
ON THE PREMISES 
By direction of the Trustees. 
The Detached Leasehold Residence, 
‘*MERSHIRE LODGE,”’’ 


23, MARLBOROUGH ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH 

Messrs. BONE & PILCHER, 27, Old Christchurch 

Road, Bournemouth; and Messrs. FOWLER, LANGLEY & 
WRIGHT, 20, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 


ON 1942 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27, 1942, 
ON THE PREMISES 
The Substantially Built Detached Freehold 
Residence, 


**QUAINTON,’’ 54, SOUTHBOURNE 
ROAD, WEST SOUTHBOURNE 


Solicitors: Messrs. JACKSON & SONs, Ringwood, Hants 


SEPTEMBER 3, 
PROPERTY MART, ST. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
By direction of Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Executor and Trustee Dept. 
The Exceedingly Attractive Freehold 
Residence, 


ON THURSDAY, 
AT THE 


1942 
PETER’S ROAD, 


ietiataie EMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON- isnmdiased 


} 


“KNOLL LODGE,’’ LILLIPUT, DORSET | 


Commanding Delightful Views over Poole 
Harbour and standing in Grounds of 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Messrs. CROSSMAN BLOCK & Co. 
Road, London, W.C.1. 


Solicitors : , 16, Theobald’s 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1942 
ON THE PREMISES 
The Detached Freehold Residence, 
16, PORTMAN CRESCENT, 
WEST SOUTHBOURNE 


Messrs. Butt & BOWER, National House, 
12/18, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


Solicitors : 


ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1942 
ON THE PREMISES 
The Well-built Residence, 
‘* HENDRA ”’ 
COLLEGE ROAD, BOSCOMBE, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


Solicitors: O. H. WHITTINGHAM, 


Esq., Southbourne 
Chambers, West Southbourne, 


Bournemouth. 


| AT AN EARLY DATE 


| ‘* PENARTH,”’’ 


The Exceedingly Attractive Modern 
Freehold Residence, 
‘*ST. ANNES ”’ 
RIVERSIDE ROAD, WEST 
DORSET 


MOORS, 


2 PLOTS OF FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND IN GOLF LINKS ROAD, FERN- 
DOWN, DORSET 


VALUABLE BUILDING PLOTS 
RIVERSIDE ROAD, WEST MOORS, 
DORSET and 


20 IN 


ABOUT 7 ACRES OF FREEHOLD LAND | 


AT LYMSTONE, NEAR EXMOUTH, 
DEVONSHIRE 
AT AN EARLY DATE- 
The Well-built Detached Freehold 
Residence, 
18, NEW PARK ROAD, 
WEST SOUTHBOURNE 


Solicitor: O. H. WHITTINGHAM, 


z Esq., Southbourne 
Chambers, West Southbourne 


Bournemouth. 
Further particulars of these sales can be obtained of 


| Messrs, Fox & Sons, at any of their Offices in Bournemouth, 
\ 


or at Southampton and Brighton. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD. BOURNEMOUTH. 











| 
i 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A =. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, AAI 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


STONEY CROSS, 
LYNDHURST, HANTS 


Situated just off a main road, 4 miles from Lyndhu 
A DETACHED RESIDENCE 


containing 6 bedrooms, fitted bathroom, 3 reception r 
maids’ sitting-room, kitchen and _ offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT. GARAGE 

Adjoining is a modern detached house containing 2 


rooms, bathroom, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen. Let at 


per annum exclusive. 
PRICE £2,500 FOR THE WHOLE 


For particulars apply: Fox «& 


Bournemouth. 


sons, Land Age 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAS 


1 mile from an interesting old Priory Town. 6% 
Bournemouth. 


miles 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A CHARMING SMALL RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms, good cupbo: 


accommodation, kitchen and scullery. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 


ATTRACTIVE 


GARAGE. 
VERY AND WELL-KEPT GARDEN 
PRICE £1,600 FREEHOLD 


For orders to view apply: Fox & SONS, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


44-52, Old 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Quite near to Picket Post. Just off the main road about 


2 miles from Ringwood, occupying a superb position uith 


wide open views. Full South aspect. 
CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


BUILT UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF AN ARCHI 


TECT ABOUT 3 YEARS AGO AND POSSESSING ALL 


COMFORTS AND CONVENIENCES. 


4 bedrooms, 2 
sun lounge, maids’ sitting room, 


offices. 


Oak floors and staircass 
Conservatory. 


Company’s water and electricity. 
2 garages. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS INCLUDE LAWNS, 


SMALL KITCHEN GARDEN, PLANTATION. ABOU! 
2 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE £4,800 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents 


Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


In delightful rural country on the fringe of the 
New Forest. 


ATTRACTIVE THATCHED BUNGALOW 


RESIDENCE 
CONTAINING 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
OAK-BEAMED DINING AND SITTING 
ROOMS, KITCHEN. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. MAIN WATE 
ELECTRICITY AND POWER. 


HOT AND COLD WATER IN EACH BEDROO 
MATURED GARDEN WITH FRUIT TREES, TW 
FIELDS. THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOL 


3 ACRES 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 


Land Agent 
Bournemouth. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 





== 


well-fitted bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
kitchen and complete 
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~~ TIMBER 


In the National interest it is 
essential to have as much timber as 
possible to conserve shipping space. 


We invite offers of timber from 
owners who are willing to help the 
nation in these days of emergency. 
We are buyers under licence 
of any quantity of standing or 
felled trees within 150 miles of 
London and invite offers for sale. 








oo] 
for IQA 3-44 
LEMAN’S TIMBER LIMITED 
| 34, CENTRAL CHAMBERS 4 a | [Ei 
| EALING BROADWAY, W.5 ww umter ree 


Telephone : EALing 6002-3 


pptan for more Autumn calvings 

—Bull your heifers in 
November and December. 
Don’t do it now and don’t leave it till 
the Spring. Here are the arguments 
that should convince you how vitally 
important this is: 






















TELEPHONE 
2730! (20 LINES) 






% Autumn calvers give more milk in the year — 
more milk when it is most needed — more milk when it 
pays you best. 


%& Autumn calvers give more milk because they milk 
steadily on winter rations. When the yield begins to fall the 
Spring flush of grass comes in to keep them going. 


%& Autumn calving fits in well with war-time 
ploughing-up policy under which crops are produced for 
feeding during winter months. Plan your 1942-43 cropping 
with the winter of 1943-44 in mind. 









oe yyy 4, end noel or, % The Nation — especially the children — will need 


ee a vor ee every pint of milk you can produce in the winter of 1943-44. 


\et — dirt, — ee ena , : : 
it 

ee ee aaa Every pint then will be worth 3 pints next summer. 

the garden, tough yet pliable 

and won't harden after washing or wetting. 

‘ These are the gloves | you 






have heard about.” 
2,6 per pair from all lronmon- 
gers and Stores,or 2/9 post free 
(state size and send | coupon 
per pair) from:— 


Yedson Thornley & Co., Rochdale 


Help yourself and your country 
by autumn and winter calving 
It is most important that all cows calving from 
September to December should be “steamed up” 
by good feeding for six weeks or so before calving. 














a 
a 

















including Purchase Tax 
se’”’ Blade d . ; 
> ‘hin: guaibialner altemuaih ame aM NDS - 100% HAVE YOU PLANNED TO MAKE SILAGE? 
and though th paid for 
they are, “still dena sa LERY. SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, IT WILL BE YOUR WINTER SHEET ANCHOR 
© on the lookout for clean £1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
ad comfortable shaving. gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post. 
tainable only from Retailers. LINDEN & CO. 
J NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. || 8» NEW BOND STREET, WI. ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
¢ The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. SELLA RR 
















































COMBINE RECORDER 
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Constant use of the A! 
Fore Milk Cup is t! 
certain way to detect 
udder troubles. Inval 
able for “Panel” herd 
on Mastitis can be traced 
at early stage. Saves 
’ I cows—saves losses. Re- 
duces risk of rejected 
milk. Post}free’6s. 4d. 
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Ee 


A HIGHER 
MILK AVERAGE — 


A PERFECTLY CLEAN 
HERD” 


\ 
a 
















—" that milk quality is all-importa 
you need a milker that can earn prai 
like the following :— 
Ashtree Farm, Buckland, Faringdon 
8th June, 19: 
‘* Since you installed for me in Septembe 
1937, a Combine-Recorder Milking Machine 
1 should like to say that it has been 
perfect success and we have obtained e> 
cellent results from it, not only a highe 
milk average, but a perfectly clean her< 
mastitis just doesn’t exist... ”’ 
(signed) E. Gerring. 


TEST FORE MILK ! 


Alfa-Laval Co., Ltd., Great West Road 
Brentford, Midd. ’Phene: EALing 0116 (5 line 




















our tyres 


forget your spares 





THE FINEST 


IN 


LOOK AFTER YOUR TYRES 
THEY MAY BE THE LAST Yoo GET 





IN , THEORY, ‘admitted. 
In practice, how often 
done? Well, the time}has 
come now when it’s got to 
be done. The little extra 
trouble is going to add 
greatly to the life of your 
tyres. It’s more than worth 
it when you think ahead 
—no tyres?...nocar! 


The golden rules of tyre preservation: 


Check pressures ac- Check wheel align- Avoid hitting the 
curately and often. ment. kerb. 

Change running post- Have your brakes ad- Remove stones and 
tion of tyres every justed glass from the treads 
2,000 miles—and don’t 







TYRES MADE 








HE Allis-Chalmers Model ‘60’ All-Crop Harvester 

with its revolutionary features of design enables you 
to successfully harvest all the small grain seed and bean 
crops that you want to grow without waste or loss in- 
evitable by the inefficient and inadequate old binder- 
thresher method. It puts an end to the hard work and 
uncertainty of harvest time and gives you extra hours to 
‘spend on other tasks. With an Allis-Chalmers All-Crop 
Harvester cutting and threshing§is a simple operation.’ 


ALLIS-CHALMERS. 


ABBEYDORE - HEREFORDSHIRE | 


Telegrams : GYRATING, ABBEYDORE. Telephone: PONTRILAS, 258 & 9 (2. 1¢s) 





Also at Totton, Southampton. ’Phone 81461, 81462 and at Burton-on-1. nt. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain for Allis-Chalmers Industrial Tractors and 
Dirt-Moving Equipment, Mackay (Agencies) Ltd., Cotwall, Malvern, phone 1582. 












RENT CONE ls RAEN: OOO 





One 
Self- 
duty) 
thre 
deli 
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‘que! THE MASSEY: HARRIS 


N21 464 aodedCOMBINE HARVESTER 


— a _\lf be 


EL 
E 
Saw Oo GRAIN ON TH 


14, 










































One; an can operate the Massey-Harris No. 21 machines. Made with 12 ft. cut to suit 
Self-p opelled Combine. One economical heavy- | medium or large acreages and can be 
duty ::otor propels the combine and drives the | equipped with 45 bushel grain tank or 
thres'\ ng mechanism. The 4-speed transmission | bagger attachment. Make sure you see 
delive s forward speeds from 12 m.p.h. up to 7} a machine in this season’s harvest. 
m.p.h. yet the cylinder speed is always constant. Particulars on request. 
TESTED AND PROVED. Massey-Harris Self- Popular favourites : Massey-Harris No. 15 
Propelled Combines have been Combine Harvesters power-take-off and 
thoroughly tested under British engine-driven machines, with grain tank 
harvesting conditions and have | °F bagger, 6 ft. and 8 ft. cut. 
proved their superiority as Applications now being received for 1943 
labour saving and grain saving | Season, for Nos. 21 and 15 Combines. 


> ~6©60CM MASSEY-HARRIS anid with BLACKSTONE 
HMKINGGEORGEVL  §OFFICES: MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS ROAD, SALE, MANCHESTER 


Wilders aye r 


for 


GRASS 
SILAGE. 


“Cr * Model C. Pi 
} PTO. drive 








THE PLOUGH THATS A FURROW LIGHTER 








saegeuneemnens 


ield in one operation. The latest C.4. “Cutlife’’ supersedes 
me s types, and cuts any grass crop from 3 to 18 inches in height. “1 think this equip- 
me > i Fy . . 

- poor if one is grass drying OF Tie pitcH.pOLE. The best implement for Lister-Cockshutt 4-furrow Plough and Fordson Tractor 
: short cuts of grass for silage cuyjftivating. Deals with all kinds of soil and 
ma writes Mr. H. G. Robinson, Midland grassland conditions. Ideal for properly incor- 
Agr, sural College. porating fertilisers in the soil. On a large percentage of the land in this 
JOHN WILDER LTD., READING. ‘Phone: Reading 3204 (2 lines) 


- country a No. 6 Lister-Cockshutt 3-furrow 
Tractor Plough can be pulled satisfactorily by a 


| Fordson Tractor or a Tractor of equal power. 














Any Lister-Cockshutt No. 6 2-Furrow Plough can be 

converted to a 3-furrow Plough at a cost of £8 16 0, 

carr. paid nearest station. When a 3rd furrow 

attachment is supplied for a 2-furrow Plough, the 

implement in question becomes a standard Lister- 
Cockshutt 3-furrow Plough. 


° 
a 
a A a a a 

















R. A. LISTER & CO., LTD., DURSLEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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YOUR SPEEDOMETER PROVES IT... 


If your Austin is an old friend, the substantial mileage on your speedometer will 
confirm the well-known fact that every Austin is a good long-term investment. 
This mile-after-mile dependability accounts for the many Austins singled out to-day to 
carry on helping in jobs of war work. If yours is among them, don’t grudge it a little 
care. Remember, its trouble-free fitness concerns not only you, but the war effort as well. 


@ DECARBONISE IN GOOD TIME. Excessive carbon 


causes loss of power, bad starting, waste of Keep your 


petrol and needless strain on your battery. 


More serious, you risk damage to valve seats, 
and piston rings sticking, with consequent AY | . F IN 
loss of compression. True, this may not 
happen—but why take the risk when a visit 


e * e 
to your Austin dealer can prevent it ? fi oh t in < fi t 


4 


READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE—4d. monthly from your newsagent. 











THE AUSTIN MOT 
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Harlip 
MRS. ROLLO HOARE 


Mrs. Hoare, whose marriage took place this summer, is the second daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
Harold Charrington, of Winchfield House, Basingstoke. Her husband, Major Rollo Hoare, R.A., is the 
younger son of Mr. Henry and Lady Geraldine Hoare, of Ellisfield Manor, Basingstoke 
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2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 








Telegrams: Country Life, London. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


e 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : == 


TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 





Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 

CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





TOWARDS MORE MILK 


N the progress towards more and better 

milk production formidable obstacles are 

gradually being cleared away. The new 

plan for co-operation between farmer and 
veterinary practitioner is well under way and 
bids fair to save for us, before long, a large 
proportion of the 50,000,000 gallons of milk lost 
through such diseases as mastitis and contagi- 
ous abortion. Apart from this, the County War 
Executive Committees have also been directed 
to review all herds coming under their control 
with a view to securing greater efficiency and 
output. Their chief handicap is the absence of 
records. Various milk-recording societies have 
struggled on since the war began; but there is 
no general system of records of the kind which 
any supervising authority must have if it is to 
be successful in a policy of weeding-out. In 
order to save overlapping between the activities 
of the Recording Societies and the Executive 
Committees it seems a very sensible suggestion 
that the Milk Board should take over the 
general control of this aspect of production. 
The Recording Societies would supply the 
necessary machinery. 

The Marketing Boards were originally 
designed not only to fix prices but to organise 
and improve production of the commodities 
with which they were concerned. If their price- 
fixing function has somewhat obscured the 
other, that is no reason why the Milk Board 
should not have given to it an important job 
which comes well within its original scope. A 
few figures will show its importance. Apart from 
specialised milk-producing cattle of particular 
breeds and herds, an optimum average pro- 
duction per cow would be 700 gallons; whereas 
something in the neighbourhood of 600 gallons 
is the present figure. Many Grade C farmers, 
indeed, never average more than 400 gallons 
per cow; and the general opinion is that, by 
scientific control both of the animals and their 
feeding, the aggregate production might be 
increased by quite 25 per cent. This could not 
be done, however, without both improving 
diet and culling on scientific lines, both of which 
are impossible without careful recording. The 
farmer, somewhat naturally, fears and dislikes 
any proposal to add to his statistical duties. 
But the Milk Board might easily prevail upon 
him, one would think, to provide the records of 
weighings at two successive milkings each 
month, supplemented by a record of feeding 
which would give the feeding-stuff authorities 
enough information to allow them to prescribe 
a change of diet. It may be, of course, that in 
some cases both compulsory recording and 
compulsory tests may be necessary; but strong 
measures seem best left in the hands of the 
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Executive Committees who already exercise a 
comparable control over delinquents in the 
arable world. 


NEW BATTLES OF WATERLOO 

HE opening soon of Sir Giles Scott’s fine 

new Waterloo Bridge may well encourage 
Londoners to look forward to greater and more 
far-reaching improvements in the years after 
the war. But it should also serve as a warning 
against piecemeal re-building and planning. 
The beauty and width of the new bridge cannot 
obscure the suspicion that, if it is fully used, it 
will aggravate congestion in the approaches. 
What has happened since has confirmed the 
view of the opponents of the scheme in “the 
battle of the bridges,’’ that so big an under- 


', taking ought not to have gone forward without 


being fully related to the factors represented by 
Charing Cross and Covent Garden, and to the 
problem of north-south communication. It 
is quite likely that, in spite of the devastated 
areas in the City and all the ideals they have 
opened up, the same limited outlook which 
missed this opportunity, as it missed the chance 
to plan the City after the Great Fire, will lead 
to a conservative attitude being adopted in 
certain quarters to the whole replanning of 
London after the war, which will be dismissed 
as visionary and unpractical. Yet Sir Giles 
Scott has remarked how, in estimating the 
relative cost of preserving the old and planning 
anew, such a factor as the cost of time wasted 
and petrol consumed over 50 or 100 years is 
commonly overlooked. There is no doubt that, 
if any real improvement of London is to be 
effected, as the Royal Academy Committee’s 
plans show that it might be, all the weight of 
public opinion will have to be brought to bear 
on the side of progress. 


THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
HE Report of Lord Justice Scott’s Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Minister of 
Works and Planning, is published to-day and 
will be reviewed in our next issue. Its scope is 
post-war building in relation to the countryside 
and agriculture—the field covered by our recent 
enquiries A Rural Charter, Green and Pleasant 





Land, and Land Control after the War. It is 
reassuring to find that the Report largely 


endorses their conclusions, in particular the 
contention that a balanced agriculture and rural 
society are too valuable to be systematically 
sacrificed to unplanned industrial distribution. 


THE YACHTSMAN’S MOMENT 
NTO the canvas like some clowning lout 
Wind headlong filings. The bellying sait 
Curves taut on creaking yards, folds ivoned out 
By hands invisible that reach from pale 
Cloud-scalloped skies. The boom has slewed across, 
Snapping the pulleyed sheets upon the deck 
To leeward heeling . . . See the proud prow toss 
As we tack into the breeze! The foam-white fleck 
Of seethy seas slides past our pitching ship 
Whipped by the choppy swell. The salt-spray gleams 
In sun’s slant beams as gib and bowsprit dip 
And lift... . High up the mast the burgee streams. 
E. Curt PETERs. 


ROOKS AND WAR-TIME AGRICULTURE 
OST of the arguments for and against 
rooks are familiar, but some figures given 
by Mr. A. T. Roebuck in a paper read to the 
British Ecological Society are of special interest. 
Grass land carries from four to five times as 
many insects as arable land: of the grass land 
insects about 62 per cent. are within reach of 
a rook’s beak. But of the arable insects (which 
are distributed to greater depths) only 27 per 
cent. are obtainable by rooks. In short, the 
chances of a rook’s obtaining a meal are ten times 
greater on grass land than on arable land. It is 
unnecessary to point out how much grass land 
has been converted into arable: in Leicester- 
shire—whose rooks probably need about 600 
tons of insects a year—there are computed to 
be 480 tons less of leather-jackets and 440 tons 
less of wireworms than there were four years 
ago. (The estimated average weight of a wire- 


worm, on which the tonnage figure was based, 
was disputed’ but even if the figure 200 should 
be substituted for 440 the diminution would be 
The danger that rooks will turn 


considerable.) 
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more and more to corn needs no stressing, byt 
the speaker deprecated too drastic action 
against rooks, and remarked that many recently 
shot had been found, on examination, to haye 
been still feeding on wireworms. There 


must, 
however, be some gradual adjustment. Already 
because of persecution, timber-felling and other 


causes, rooks are tending to establish more anq 
more new colonies. Instances were given of 
some in surprising places: for example, three 
nests built in steel pylons carrying e -ctric 
cables. Since there is a general impressio— that 
more intensive agriculture has meant a 


over 
larder for all birds (as it certainly has fo: hose 
two worst pests, the wood-pigeon and the  5use- 
sparrow), the diminution of the rook’s most 
proper foods, illustrated above, is sp. cially 


worthy of notice. It is, of course, duri: < the 
rearing months of March-April-May that ooks 
normally consume most insects. It can sc rcel; 
be expected or desired that farmers < \ould 
tolerate the serious damage which rooks work 
on corn in stook or shock at the present s: ison. 


HAIL, WISDEN! 
ieast 20,000 people enjoyed a p ‘fect 


k 

A “holiday at home’ on August 3ank 
Holiday, when they went to Lord’s to > atch 
Kent and Surrey play Middlesex and | «sex, 
Among other good things they saw a Du wich 
schoolboy, T. E. Bailey, who has furthe — dis- 
tinguished himself as captain of the Rest 
against the Lord’s Schools, come near to a tain- 
ing immortality at a single bound; he took 
three wickets in his first over, and was perhaps 
a little unlucky not to do the hat-trick by })owl- 
ing Ames with the first ball of his second. A 
place in the sacred pages of Wisden will certainly 
be his; and, a good omen, on almost the same 
day that faithful and fascinating chronicle has 
once more appeared. The more everything else 
changes the more does Wisden remain in essen- 
tials the same thing. The photographs show 
teams that would have been strange to us before 
the war, such as the British Empire and the 
London Counties, but the names of many of the 
players are familiar. There are no five cricketers 
of the year, but in their place there is an 
appreciation of Walter Hammond. As Mr. 
Robertson-Glasgow remarks, with a perhaps 
unconscious memory of the poem on Alfred 
Mynn, Hammond “‘has long been King among 
our cricketers.’’ Whether in manner or matter 
he stands supreme. Mr. Robertson-Glasgow, 
discussing the future prospects of two-day 
matches, believes that when the County Cham- 
pionship is re-born after the war it will be on 
the old lines. 


SPARE FEET FOR THE LAND 


“6 


ALK of allotments in a railway carriage, 
and three out of four are your instant 
friends, because they too have one or its equiva- 
lent in a garden.’’ So says Dr. C. R. Fay ina 
stimulating review of the movement in the Year 
Book of Agricultural Co-operation just published 
by the Horace Plunkett Foundation (Hetter, 
7s. 6d.). Yet some people seem to think that 
allotment production should be regarded as a 
purely war-time occupation, and that once the 
war is over some glorious planning dispensation 
will do away with the need, in urban areas, 
for what they call “‘unsightly patches of cultiva- 
tion.’’ Most lccal authorities have always t: ken 
this disparaging view and have regarded 1 ose 
who devoted their spare time to enriching some 
little corner as “‘ keeping the land warm until 
it can be used as a building-site.’’ The move- 
ment is too sturdy to be stifled in this way. In 
the past it has had to fight its own ba ‘les. 
But the “ planning”’ activities of the past de ade 
and the emergencies of the war have bro ght 
it many new and _ influential friends~ the 
National Government, municipalities and cal 
associations. When the stress is over, 1 iNy 
lessons of co-operation and foresight will ve 
been learnt. And it isa great mistake to sui 0s¢ 
that, however our towns are redistributec 1d 
remodelled, this antidote to excessive urba ‘sm 
will not continue to play an important pe — in 
the economic scheme. Allotments satis! am 
instinctive desire in the city dweller, and iS 
in the denser urban areas that they are 0st 
needed. Their provision will be one of the se US 
problems of post-war planning. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES... 


DY 
jor C. S&S. JARVIS 


ING by the foliage—or, rather, the 
of it—on some of the finest oaks in 
orner of the New Forest, the Tortrix 
larva is once again active and in 
cons ble numbers, but the pest is not so 
ene s was the case some 20 years ago 
nsiderable number of magnificent oaks 
were cd. It would seem, however, that a 
t harmed to any great extent by one 
enifits branches are practically leafless 
for < le summer. It is when the Tortrix 
ive the winter, and the various tits 
reepers fail to cope with the situation 
., that a recurrence of the damage on 
isecutive years is sufficient to kill the 
k, though the tough old giant takes 
irs to die off to the roots. 
ither that the tits have been busy in 
s during the early summer, as practically 
these birds has been seen in the gardens 
pea rows, and a day or so ago I saw a 
rating column of long-tailed tits moving 
up as reinforcements. They were passing over 
open ground from one clump of trees to the next, 
ind | counted 35 birds, which was probably far 
less than the actual numbers, as the flight had 
been in progress for some time before I noticed 
it. This would go to prove that this section of 
a charming and useful family is not decreasing 
in numbers, as is feared, but that the species is 
very nomadic in its habits, which would account 
for its complete disappearance from one area 
for a year Or more. 
* * 
* 
A TER the last attack by the Tortrix moth, 
oak firewood was most plentiful in certain 
parts of the Forest, and in accordance with 
ancient rights—something to do with the 
existence of an original chimney on the place— 
residents of houses abutting on the Crown land 
were, in those days, entitled to buy tops at 
the special low rate of 6d., which, considering 
that the top of an oak tree and the smaller 
branches represented several tons of firewood, 
not unreasonable. I remember an old 
woodman who worked for my brother complain- 
ing about it, however. He had just brought in 
the last of several cartloads of a sixpennyworth 
and was stacking it up—enough to last a whole 
winter ! 
lhis yer war,’’ he said, “‘has drove up 
the price of everything something shocking. 


at 


thet 
none 
on t 


big n 


Was 


Why, | mind the time before 1914 when you 
could buy these yer oak tops for 4d.—now you’ ve 
got to pay as much as 6d. for the same thing !”” 
* * 
* 


.TTONED near here at the present time is 
back to the Army again”’ officer who is 


¢: 


by way of being a forester. He was admiring a 
very picturesque clump of oaks near my house, 
and the early spring I pointed out one on 
the xtreme edge which, I told him, was a 
rel ible tree, as every year it was at least 
thi eeks ahead of the others, coming into 
ful { when all the remainder of the clump 
we rdly in bud. He was interested and said 


he ld look out for it to try to discover the 
ca ut I was badly let down by the Tortrix 


m sing any reputation for veracity I might 
na ad, as this year the tree produced not 
as leaf from its first clutch of buds, and 
fit came into full foliage about six weeks 
afte > remainder of the clump. 
* * 
* 

A \INFUL result of the reduction of the 
4} sultry ration is the sentence of death 
thas .as now been passed automatically on a 


larg .umber of very deserving feathered ladies 
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OLD HOUSES AT YALDING: ONCE 
of middle age who have rendered sterling 


service in the past. In these days of reduced 
staff the post of executioner has unhappily 
fallen upon myself, and, lacking the War 
Office’s casual hard-heartedness towards the 
superannuated over-45’s, I find myself acting 
always as counsel for defence as well as witness 
to character. Whenever I steel myself to carry 
out the unpleasant business and pick up a hen 
I recognise her, and there flashes across my 
memory all her good deeds in the past. ‘‘ This 
is poor old Amelia, who has brought up a clutch 
of chickens for three years running without 
losing a bird,”’ or “energetic Eleanor, who gets 
her moult over in July and lays all the winter,”’ 
or ‘“‘Diana, who sees stray dogs off when the 
cock has decided the job is too risky.”’ 

If one is to keep poultry successfully one 
must have a ‘‘ Who’s Who” at the back of one’s 


DBADPPDA-DPAD- DPD D-PDPPAD- DD 


TO HASTEN VICTORY 


SEE THAT EVERY SCRAP OF WASTE 
PAPER GOES AT ONCE TO SALVAGE 
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memory concerning the various birds and their 
past careers, and this is fatal, for, once a hen 
has been christened and allowed to develop an 
individuality, the carrying out of the death 
sentence becomes rather a harrowing business. 
* * 
* 

I ADMIRE a really good liar, so long as one 

does not have to work with him, for he 
provides much amusement and entertainment. 
I think the most amazing lie I ever heard was 
recounted at a shooting house-party when the 
port had been round twice, possibly three times, 
as our host had got up a special vintage for us 
to try. It was about the year 1924 when the 
various books of reminiscences of the last war 
were being published, and the topic of conver- 
sation was the big German push of 1918 against 
Gough’s Army. 

“‘T don’t think I have ever told you how I 
held the line in April of that year,’’ said one of 
the party, and then followed a long story, 
which many of us recognised as culled intact 
from a recent book, of how he rallied grooms, 
batmen and cooks and held a strategical 
position until reinforcements arrived. It was 


so difficult to decide what one should say at 
the end of this thrilling account of bravery and 
determination, because we had all of us known 


ONE OF THE MARKET TOWNS OF 
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the hero for very many years, and we knew 
also that during the whole of the last war he 
had served very efficiently, but without any 
particular distinction, at a remount depot in 
the south of England, never leaving it even for 
one week to visit France. 


* * 
* 


NOTHER very common type of liar is the 

man who borrows the stories of others 
and applies them to himself. While on the Libyan 
front in the last war, I was on patrol between 
Mersa Matruh and Siwa Oasis, when we dis- 
covered Mount Iskander in the heart of the 
deseit about half-way. I dislike people who lay 
claim to being “first white men,’’ but I believe 
we were the first Europeans to see the mountain 
since the B.C.s. The legend about this place 
is that when Alexander the Great visited Siwa 
Oasis to consult the oracle of Ammon, he lost 
his way and, climbing to the top of this con- 
spicuous mountain to look for a track, he 
flushed a crow, which flew off in a south-easterly 
direction. He followed the line of the bird and 
eventually reached Siwa in safety. When I 
climbed to the top of the mountain some 2,000 
years later, I flushed a brown-necked raven 
which flew off towards Siwa, and it made a 
very good story when one added that it was 
undoubtedly a direct descendant of the “‘crow”’ 
Alexander had seen. 

At dinner about a year later, when I was 
present, my colonel told this episode as having 
occurred to him, but the second in command 
who was also one of the party interrupted. 

‘‘No—no, we can’t have that, Colonel !”’ 
he said. ‘‘We all know that that is Jarvis’s 
lie !”’ 


Ke He 
% 


LTHOUGH anglers do tell very improb- 
A able stories at times, it is my experience 
that these anecdotes are seldom connected 
with their own prowess with giant fish, but 
more often with some remarkable stroke of 
luck because, for some unexplained reason, it 
is the unexpected which happens always 
when fishing. 

Recently several of the fraternity were 
gathered together after the evening rise, and 
the topic of conversation, as is usual these 
days, was on the shortage of all fishing gear 
and the brutality of our favourite tackle-makers 
in cutting down our orders for casts and flies. 

‘“‘T was down to my very last cast the other 
evening and I was in despair,’ said one quite 
truthful-looking angler. ‘‘ There was a wonderful 
rise on, but I had been fishing very badly before 
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it started and a series of disasters had reduced 
my one and only cast to a yard remnant of 
thick gut. Not a fish would look at me, and I 
was about to give up in disgust when an 
obliging small trout took me, and on landing 
him I found a fly complete with 2% yards of 
tapered cast in his mouth. It was one I had 
left in a fish two days previously, and a clear 
case of ‘cast your bread upon the waters’ for 
with it | had a most successful evening.”’ 


* * 
* 


I’ course, a rather improbable story like 
Q this is bound to be capped by someone— 
it would be against all angling traditions to 
allow it to pass. 

‘There would seem to be a special Provi- 
dence which looks after the needs of the 
fisherman,’ said a man in the corner, “and 
your story reminds me of a day I had on a 
famous salmon water with a friend. The river 
about 50 miles from the house which 
necessitated an early start, and | overslept 
myself, so that I had to scramble into the car 
without calling over to myself the list of tackle 
I must take with me. On arrival at the river I 
found to my horror that I had left my rod behind, 
and bitterly disappointed I took on the job of 


Was 
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gillle to my friend, following him with the 
gaff. With his third or fourth cast he was into 
something that felt like a fish, but which 
puzzled him, for there were long periods of dead 
resistance as if the salmon had his nose against 
a rock at the bottom. Eventually he landed a 
half-dead salmon of about 10 1b. and attached 
to it was a 12 ft. split cane complete with reel, 
line and cast, in which my friend had become 
entangled. With this I had one of the most 
successful and pleasant days of my life, and I 
was very sorry to have to return the rod when 
later its owner was discovered.”’ 

I am willing to credit that on one day in 
his life this fisherman had seen a fish landed 
complete with rod and line—in fact, I think I 
have read an account of such an occurrence- 
but what I flatly refuse to believe is that it 
happened on the particular occasion when he 
had forgotten his own rod. 

* * 
* 


HILE on the topic of mendacity in 
general, there has been a most extra- 
ordinary story going about the western part of 
the New Forest of some strange beast or reptile, 
which has attacked, or attempted to attack, 
various timber workers and foresters. The 
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hearsay evidence obtained was so distorted that 
it was impossible to decide whether the creature 
was a sea lion, a crocodile or a python, 
Eventually, however, I have been able to 
get at the truth, which is that three woodmen 
working in a certain plantation have met at 
different times a large snake—‘‘as thic 


as ¢ 
man’s arm and about 12 ft. long.”’ It hz hee 
seen usually in the branches of trees, ard one 
man states that it struck at his face and na_rowly 
missed him. It would seem that a sma ! boa- 
constrictor or python has escaped from . loca] 
menagerie, but the mystery is added to »y the 
fact that a resident in these parts, whi is by 
way of being a_ naturalist, obtaii -d 4 
glimpse of a large snake, which he was _nable 
to identify, in this same plantation soi e five 
vears ago. The snake he saw then was about 
6 ft. long, and might therefore have b :n an 
extremely big grass snake, for I belie e the 
record for this variety approaches that ngth, 


On the other hand, it might have bec : this 
same reptile which has grown consic rably 
since. The wood in question, which is nov being 
cut, has been enclosed since the last wa . and 


it would be quite possible for some : reign 
species of snake to exist there unde. cted, 


provided it could survive our winters. 


THE WAR OF HARVEST 


THE 


PROMISE : 


A RAINBOW ABOVE THE 


By E. H. BATES 





HARVEST FIELDS 





TRAVELLED in the train the other day 

with a soldier, a raw country boy with a 

cider-thickened accent, and a civilian wear- 

ing town clothes. In the fields on either side 
of the track oats and wheat and occasional fields 
of barley were ripening between the orchards. 
The soldier, the civilian and myself began to 
talk about the crops. The civilian said he under- 
stood the crops were bad, but the soldier and 
myself said no, on the contrary, the crops were 
good. The civilian said he understood that the 
dry summer had ruined them. Oh, no! the 
soldier and I said, that’s just what they needed 
—hot dry summers and wet winters. But was 
corn planted in the winter? the civilian asked; 
and we said certainly, some corn at any rate. 
Winter wheat and winter oats were planted 
round about November; spring wheat and 
spring oats in February and March; barley later, 
even as late as May. As we told these simple 
facts the civilian kept saying: ‘‘ Well, well, is 
that so? I always thought—. I always under- 
stood—,”’ etc., as if he were being shown the 
truth of some elemental miracle, such as the 
roundness of the earth, for the first time. 

This civilian was by no means ignorant; 
on the contrary he was an intelligent fellow, 
probably with a good job. But the simple facts 
of a fundamental and ancient process had 
escaped him. He knew nothing of seed-time and 
harvest. He knew that wheat was put into the 
earth, that it grew or ripened and was cut down, 
He knew that you ate oats—out of a packet— 
for breakfast. I do not think he could have told 
you much else about the most important and 
most pictorial of all farming operations : the 
immemorial task of harvest, at which Rut. the 
Moabitess gave some assistance ‘‘unto th end 
of barley harvest and of wheat harvest”’ :1 the 
fourth century B.c. 

Since the days of Ruth the busine s of 
harvest, like war, has become mechanisec _ but 
the fundamental processes of it, the lan uage 
of its operations and the bright, glowing b: uty 
of its scenes, have not changed much. So @ of 
the romantic prosperous glory of it, th im 
pression of fatness and golden leisure, so ‘te? 
felt in Hardy’s novels, has, however, disap} red 
in the 40 years of this century. 

The most romantic event among all h« vest 
customs, the Harvest Home, has, I thin! dis- 
appeared for ever. It may be that in me 
remote districts the last wagon-load of c 15 
still decorated with ribbons and green b ghs 
and fancy sheaves of corn and is ridden me 
in triumph by tired and happy famili 0° 
harvesters, but I doubt it. It may be, anc. t}s 
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BINDING BY FARM 
self-binder broke the custom whereby a group of workers arranged to reap and tie a certain acreage at an agreed price—plus beer 
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ie business of harvest has become mechanised, but the fundamental processes, the language of its operations and the bright, glowing 
beauty of its scenes have not changed much ” 
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much more likely, that here and there the great 
harvest suppers are held, the beanfeasts and 
dancing of rejoicing and relief after the last 
corn is gathered in, but they will hardly survive 
another war. It is certain that the custom of 
gleaning—the very same custom of picking up 
the stray ears of corn as Ruth herself performed 
so long ago—has almost gone. 

Yet this same custom kept thousands of 
Victorian families vear after year from winter 
starvation. In my own family it is known that 
my great-grandmother gleaned enough stray 
ears of corn from harvest-fields, every vear, to 
keep a family of 14 children in bread. It is 
known that at least once she gleaned so much 
that it was found necessary to have it threshed 
by a threshing machine. Let the modern woman 
think of that. 

The rules governing gleaning were simple 
but strict. The corn was cut, shocked and 
carried. But to show that the field was not yet 
ready for gleaners, that it had still not been 
dragged for the last time, a single shock was 
left in the corner by the gate. When that shock 
was removed the field was free for gleaners. 
Their time of entry and departure was fixed 
by the ringing of a bell, the gleaners’ bell, 
sounded from the church, morning and evening. 
Women returning from the fields looked like 
women of the East, or like negro washerwomen, 
the corn tied up by sheets into great white 
bundles that were carried on the head. 

Some vears before my childhood the self- 
binder had broken another tradition. It was 
a rough kind of communism. Corn was then 
mown and bonded—that is, tied—by hand. Men 
cut the corn by scythe and sickle—throughout 
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ENGLISH HARVEST THIS 


YEAR IS GOOD” 


E. W. 





Tattersall 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND MOST PICTORIAL OF ALL FARMING OPERATIONS 


—THE IMMEMORIAL TASK OF HARVEST 


the seventeenth century Irishmen came over in 
thousands to reap English corn—while women 
made the bonds and tied the sheaves. [Bonds 
were made, and are still made, by knotting two 
handfuls of straw together. The method of 
making this knot, or lock, varied very greatly 
so not only were there variations from village 
to village and from farm to farm, but from field 
to field. The self-binder broke the tradition of 
the bond—but it also broke something more. 
It broke the custom whereby a group of workers 
arranged under a communal system to reap and 
tie a certain acreage of corn at an agreed price 
—plus beer. Beer was a very important part 
of this communal arrangement, and I should 
judge, from conversation with men who mowed 
under these conditions, that two to three gallons 
a day per man was not excessive. 

All this has gone—Harvest Home, harvest 
supper, gleaning, Irishmen, the system of 
harvesting a field by groups, at a pre-arranged 
beer and money price. The beer-boy has gone 
and the way in which he rode to and from the 
farmhouse with his load of wooden _ bottles. 
There are no more harvest songs. The trim- 
mings and frills of harvest have been cut away. 

Yet to look at, as a picture casually and 
remotely enjoyed by someone passing, it | 
changed and will continue to change very little 
I have heard people complain that August Is 
the dullest month of the year. For me it 1s 
full of the greatest animation. I rarely see the 
shocks of corn standing in the sun on distant 
slopes without thinking of the tents o° the 
Israelites, and without thinking that the process 
of making corn into sheaves and sheaves into 
shocks is practised with slight variatic is 1 
every country in the world and has be 1 s0 
practised for thousands of years. 


iS 


The thought of that tremendous tradi ional 
task being carried on in England t dai 
f 


sturdily and thoroughly and without 
the middle of a great war, is for me a_ {reat 
source of comfort. The harvest of war is.) old 
expression. The war of harvest must an 
infinitely older fact. Wars have often ee! 
postponed for harvest, but I have not yet al 
of a harvest that was postponed for 

or indeed for anything else except the we 
Whereas wars break out irregularly, at tlul 
intervals, harvest is as regular and uncl ge 
able a part of the system of man’s existe! 2 as 
night and day. 


It is good to think that the English h: ves! 
this year is good, and that without harve ‘5 
wars are not won. 
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yp HE fuel rationing scheme and a 
succession of hard winters—not to say 
the continual rise in costs—makes the 
heating of our homes economically and 


we e of our most pressing problems. But 
it j -no means a new one and much inform- 
ati ; available for those who believe that the 
col ts and enjoyments of the great majority 
of nkind depend upon the provision of 
wa. .ed rooms. 

m the point of view of efficiency and 
ec vy, the open fire still presents great scope 
for rrovement and 
we ‘e not really 
pr ed very much 
sin the days of 
Be in Franklin. Of 
lar pen fireplaces, 
he >in 1745: 

ir inconveniences 
are t they almost 
alw noke, if the door 
be left open; that 
the quire a_ large 


fun ind a large funnel 
car ff a great quan- 


tits air, which occa- 
sio what is called a 
str’ draught to the 
chi ‘y, without which 
stro. draught the smoke 
wi come out of some 
part or other of so large 


an opening, so that the 
door can seldom be shut; 
and the cold air so nips 
the backs and heels of 
those that sit by the fire, 
that they have no com- 
fort till either screens or 
settles are provided (at 
a considerable expence) 
to keep it off, which both 
cumber the room, and 
darken the fire-side. A 
moderate quantity of 
wood on the fire, in so 
large a hearth, seems but 
little; and in so strong 
and cold a draught, warms but little; so that people 
are continually laying on more. In short, it is 
next to impossible to warm a room with such a 
and I suppose our ancestors never 
thought of warming rooms to sit in; all they pur- 
posed was to have a place to make a fire in, by 
Which they might warm themselves when cold. 
With his Pennsylvanian fireplace, which 
t only emitted radiant heat but also warmed 
air, franklin reckoned to save no less than 
sixths of the fuel required to heat a room. 
It is very curious, and I do not rightly 
rstand why the air-warming fireplace has 
r become popular. It was in use in a very 
le form over 200 years ago, under the 
nation of the cheminée de Nancy, of which 
{5 Walter Bernan wrote : 
hat a world of comfort would not this simple 
s produce in an English cottage, as a 
for those ache-breeding, fuel-wasting 
vith gaping flues and buried in brickwork, 
‘ow away three-fourths of the heat of all the 
sumed in them ! 
he four years ago my wife expressed 
re that our living-room, which was 
by an old-fashioned open fireplace, 
De as well heated as her kitchen. We 
ntrived a simple air-warming fireplace 
t only provides a more equable warmth 
‘obably delivers three times as much 
eat from the fuel as the fire which it 
The fireplace is shown in the photo- 
nd it will be seen that it comprises a 
‘nding, upwardly tapering, metal 
‘t, like the frustum of a pyramid, at the 
i which is disposed a stool-grate with 
.Story back and cheeks. 


fireplace : 
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MORE WARMTH WITH LESS FUEL 


By A. F. DUFTON 


The fire-opening is kept as low as is 
consistent with a satisfactory sight of the fire, 
so as to reduce to a minimum the air which 
enters above the fire. The provision of a damper 
to regulate the opening at the top of the trumpet 
was contemplated, but it was decided that a 
throat of 15 sq. ins. should be about right for 
this particular fire and the damper was omitted. 
This throat has proved to be very satisfactory. 

The fire-clay balls which will be seen in 
the illustration enable quite a small fire to burn 
efficiently in the grate. ‘‘These balls have one 


poop 


AN AIR-WARMING FIREPLACE WHICH “ PROBABLY DELIVERS THREE 
TIMES AS MUCH USEFUL HEAT AS THE FIRE WHICH IT REPLACED ” 


The old open hearth, burning wood and fire-clay balls, is fitted with the metal 


cheminée de Nancy 


advantage which is peculiar to them,’’ wrote 
Rumford in 1802, ‘‘and which might perhaps 
recommend the use of them to the curious, even 
in fireplaces constructed on the best principles; 
they cause the cinders to be consumed almost 
entirely... .”’ 


Rumford and Franklin were experimental 
physicists: another experimental physicist 
who turned his attention to the important art 
of controlling temperature in our dwellings for 
the purpose of health and comfort was Dr. 
Neil Arnott, physician-extraordinary to Queen 
Victoria. He recorded that in 1834, in order 
that he might have constant motive and better 
opportunity to observe, to experiment, and 
to reflect upon the subject, he directed a 
manufacturer to fit up in his library the 
apparatus for warming by circulating hot 
water. He was not altogether pleased with the 
apparatus and was impressed by the great want, 
then existing, of an arrangement of fireplace 
by which a considerable quantity of fuel, after 
being lighted, should be caused, without further 
interference of an attendant, to give out all the 
heat producible from it as uniformly, at any 
desired rate, as a candle causes a quantity of 
grease or wax to give out its light, or as a lamp 
does the same in regard to a quantity of oil. 


It is strange to think that it is now a 
hundred years since Arnott produced his 
gravity-fed thermostatically controlled stove 
and his gravity-fed self-regulating boiler. These 
were designed for domestic use, and the 
benefits derived from such appliances can only 
be appreciated by personal experience. 


Seven years ago, when I moved to my 
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present house, I was a little exercised over the 
questions of labour-saving and of fuel economy, 
for the house, which was built 300 years ago, 
is not small. My heating problem was solved 
by the improvement of the open fire in the 
living-room and by the installation of four 
stoves, a cooking range and a boiler, all gravity- 
fed with solid fuel and provided with thermo- 
static control. 

The stoves are always alight and, in the 
words of Arnott : 

This peculiarity, next to the saving of fuel, 
if not even before it, may 
be deemed a_ leading 
advantage of the stove, 
from which many minor 
advantages flow. Its 
importance is perceived 
by reflecting on the dis- 
advantages of commonly 
interrupted fires, as the 
trouble and_ expense, 
with smoke, dust and 
noise, of lighting the fire 
every morning at least, 
and at other times when 
from carelessness or 
accident it has been 
allowed to go out—rooms 
becoming useless for the 
time when there is no 
fire... . It is because 
the stove is ever alight, 
that the temperature of 
the place warmed by it 
is so uniform, and that 
so much fuel is saved. 
More fuel is wasted in a 
common grate during one 
morning hour, by the 
attempt made suddenly 
to raise the temperature 
of a room which has 
become cold in the night, 
than by keeping the 
fire burning moderately 
all night. 


Arnott has long been 
neglected, but he was quite right. 


The use of solid fuel in a domestic appliance 
is perhaps seen to best advantage in the heat- 
storage cooker, the virtues of which are now 
well known. Less well known, perhaps, is 
a new method of cooking which the heat- 
insulated, thermostatically controlled oven has 
made practicable. This method was described 
in a letter which I sent to Nature in 1935 and, 
in my household, has completely ousted the 
traditional method of roasting. 


It is commonly held that meat should 
be roasted in an oven at a temperature of 
300° F. to 400° F., and that the oven should 
be very hot for the first 15 minutes to 
“seal up the nutritive juices.’’ It was, therefore, 
with some trepidation that my wife first per- 
mitted a Sunday joint, a 6-lb. shoulder of 
mutton, to be put at 9p.m. on a Saturday 
night into an oven thermostatically controlled 
at about 212° F. We found that after 15 hours’ 
cooking the joint was delicious beyond all 
expectation and answered word for word to 
the description of the unexpected result of 
one of Rumford’s culinary experiments in 
which a joint of meat was left all night in a 
machine which he had contrived for drying 
potatoes : 


It was neither boiled, nor roasted, nor baked. 
Its taste seemed to indicate the manner in which 
it had been prepared; that the gentle heat to which 
it had for a long time been exposed, had by degrees 
loosened the cohesion of its fibres, and concocted 
its juices, without driving off their fine and more 
volatile parts, and without washing away or burning 
and rendering rancid and empyreumatic its oils. 





F the ten species o, Wagtails which, 

according to The Handboc h of British 

Birds, have been recorded in Great 

Britain, the Pied is by far the most 
common, and the Grey and the Yellow are 
abundant in many areas. Apart from these, 
there are those Continental types which visit 
this country spasmodically but do not stay for 
any length of time. Some of these are extremely 
hard to identify in the field, owing to their 
great similarity, and this difficulty is increased 
by the fact that plumage coloration often 
varies considerably in each species. Records 
of a new species should, therefore, be treated 
with reserve until the identity can be definitely 
established. 

One spring evening, while with Mr. Jim 
Vincent and another friend, I noticed a curious 
coloured Wagtail perched on a small stone on 
the far side of a dyke. It had a pearl-grey 
crown with a distinct light grey, almost white, 
eye-stripe, suggestive of Syvkes’s Wagtail, vet 
lacking the lemon-yellow on the underparts. 
It appeared to be a lone bird, though there were 
several of the true Yellow Wagtails inhabiting 
the surrounding marshes. 

Our curiosity was aroused and whenever 
possible we visited the marsh in an attempt to 
keep the bird under observation. Some nights 
afterwards we came across it again near the 
original place, and this time it was in company 
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pair may be a new species 


with another Wagtail with similar unusual 
plumage. By their actions we judged that they 
were a pair and that they intended to breed on 
this marsh. The male in particular was very 
pugnacious, and would not tolerate the presence 
of any other Wagtail on his territory. The 
approach of any intruders was vigorously 
resisted with both bill and claw. On one occasion 
we watched him fight a male Yellow Wagtail, 
and observed the almost vertical flight, and the 
manner in which the claws were used to strike 
at the intruder. The two birds became inter- 
locked for a few moments, then suddenly 
separated as the male Yellow escaped by 
flying away. 

The identity of this pair completely baffled 
us, as their coloration did not coincide with 
that of any known Wagtail. Mr. Vincent told 
me that a similar pair had nested on this marsh 
in 1940, and that several ornithologists had 
seen them or had been consulted without being 
able to clear up the mystery of their identity. 
It was suggested that they might be merely 
mutants lacking certain colour pigments. This 
might indeed be a satisfactory explanation 
had only one bird been discovered, but it hardly 
accounts for a pair, unless they were hatched 
in the same nest and were now mating together. 
It seems highly improbable that two such birds 
would be reared by different parents. The 
possibility does exist that the parents were 





hybrids, one of them conceivably beiig a 
Blue-headed Wagtail. Several of this type were 
known to have visited the immediate vic nity, 
and one pair bred in 1940. ; 

After much patient watching and searc hing, 
Mr. Vincent found the nest. It was in a slight 
tussock of grass, the normal site used by the 
average Yellow Wagtail, though in this case a 
little more open. Their eggs—five in number— 
were of a dirty ground colour, mottled with 
pale grey, instead of the yellowish-brown 
typical of most Yellows. However, the young 
appeared to have a normal plumage of the 
juvenile Yellow or Blue-headed Wagtail. 

A careful watch was kept on them and 
when the chicks were hatched a photographic 
hide was erected from which closer observations 
could be made. To obtain a true record of their 
coloration, Mr. J. C. Harrison, so well known 
for his paintings of wild birds, spent some time 
in this hide and succeeded in painting the birds 
in water-colours. 

During the first few days of their life the 
young were fed on a variety of small insects, 
among which gnats, mosquitoes and crane-flies 
were especially noticeable. After eight days the 
diet was augmented with dragon-flies, a point 
of particular interest, as in the details of the 
food of the flava group of Wagtails given in 
The Handbook of British Birds, there is no 
mention of dragon-flies. Both the Hawker type 
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and the smaller damsel-flies were seen, but at 
first the young had considerable difficulty in 
swallowing the former, and in order to assist 


them ‘he wings were removed, the body being 
del -d head first and pushed well into the 
thr Even with this assistance the rear of 
the ...wker’s abdomen was to be seen pro- 
tru from a chick’s bill for some time. When 
the re ten days old, however, the young 
swe .d these large dragon-flies with ease. 
Th usual food is possibly to be attributed 
to fact that the dragon-flies were very 
abt it along the dykes which surrounded 
the sh and fell an easy prey to the Wagtails. 

this time the chicks were running out 
of nest to greet their parent and to 
rec the food, so we were not surprised to 
fin it they left for good the next day. 
Du he rest of my stay I visited the marsh 
on al occasions and saw both adult birds 
an > of the chicks. 

nay not be fantastic to suggest that in 
this t of Wagtails we can observe the 
inc n of a new species. Only observation 
in irea during next season and for some 
sea to come can show whether this con- 
ject is justifiable, and even then it is to be 


fea that this particular pair and _ their 
offs may die out before they have a chance 
to « lish themselves. 


FIS 


P< AHERE are very learned and superior 
. folk who aver that there is no such 
4 thing as luck. I think Mr. Henry Ford 


“*® once made this statement, whereas the 
late Lord Haldane, one of the most erudite and 
brilliant men of his generation, thought just 
the reverse. 


It is certain that anyone who does not 
believe in this phenomenon, element or what- 


ever else it may be called, is not a fisherman in 
general or a salmon angler in particular, for 
such a one sees the most marked instances of 


fair and foul fortune. While, taken over a 
number of years, these manifestations of good 
and ill probably even up, yet they may run one 
way for long periods, even for a whole season. 

It is on club and association water that one 
has the best opportunities for observing the 
ramifications of luck. When a man has a beat 
of his own there is no basis for comparison. If 
he is successful he is probably put down as a 
good fisherman, or the fish are taking well, 
while, if his catch is scanty, he is not much of 
ahand at the job, or the salmon are dour. But 
when the same rods are fishing the same water 
lor year after year the form of each is pretty well 


known, and if one person is bringing in salmon 
it does not sound very convincing for others 
Whose success is less to complain that the fish 


will simply not look at anything. 


LUCK ALL ONE WAY 


_ {nan experience of over 30 years of salmon 
fishing, mostly on association water, I have 
set ind experienced the most amazing in- 
sti s of how luck can run all one way. There 
hi een periods when I could catch salmon 
almost every time I went out although other 


pec were doing little or nothing, and I have 
kt those devastating spells when I could 
ni ve a fin, although the rest of the rods 
\ ving good sport. 


h times, unpleasant though they are at 
nent, are, Iam sure, excellent discipline. 
's nothing one can do to remedy matters 
¢ to grit one’s teeth and fish on and on 
keeping in check the feeling of intense 
‘ation, which even the most placid and 
ipered individual must experience, in 
e and firm belief that sooner or later— 
be next cast, it may be next day, next 
r even next season—the scales will drop 
on the other side. 

‘t when such a spell of impotence—one 
| it nothing less—happens to coincide 
man’s annual holiday, then it really is 
is ill-fortune. I have recently seen such 
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DYKE ALONG WHICH 


ESPECIALLY 


HING FORT 


a case. Several years ago, just before the war, 
a visitor came for the first time to our associa- 
tion water. He was a doctor with a month’s 
holiday. Conditions were moderate and the 
best local rods were only getting a fish now and 
then. But the newcomer could do nothing 
wrong. In his four weeks he had a dozen salmon, 
more than many regulars had in the whole season. 

This year he came down again, and, as 
luck would have it, his arrival coincided with 
the break-up of a month’s drought. The river 
was in wonderful order, and there had been a 
good run of salmon. The first day he set out 
with hopes high, and the third cast in the very 
first pool he hooked and presently killed a 
salmon of 12lb. carrying sea lice. How pleased 
he must have felt! He is a modest person, 
but away in the back of his mind might not 
have lurked the thought that once again he’d 
show these local fellows a thing or two, as he 
had dore on a previous occasion ? 

The rain kept on and the fish continued 
to come in; it was the best time for a decade 
or more. Those local fellows were doing well; 
in some cases getting three and four fish in the 
day apiece, but for three whole weeks the doctor 
did not get another salmon. Everyone he met 
seemed to be either carrying a fish or to have 
one or two parked away somewhere. Once or 
twice he did hook a salmon, but invariably it 
escaped after a few seconds. Every day, seven 
days a week, he toiled mightly for seven or 
eight hours; every day did he go home clean. 
At long last the end of the lane came. One after- 
noon, a few days before he was due to go back 
to work, he got a brace, and another the next 
day. But the memory of those three weeks will 
last as long as life, I imagine. 


THREE SALMON IN A SEASON 


Probably because I fish quite a lot I usually 
catch as many salmon as anyone else on our 
association water. There was, however, one 
year, 1938, when I simply could not do anything. 
It was a poor season, it is true, but nothing like 
so bad as 1929, our worst ever, and in that year 
I managed to kill six salmon. 

Fishing began on March 2, but it was not 
until July 13 that I landed a salmon, and in all 
that four and a half months I hooked only one. 
Even this first fish to be caught was foul-hooked, 
and in a very curious way. I was casting over 
a salmon which I could dimly see lying in 
streamy water. Suddenly I felt the devon stop, 
and then a fish was on. When it was landed I 
found that one arm of the triangle had slipped 
between the upper edge of the gill-cover and the 








THE BIRDS COLLECTED MUCH OF THEIR FOOD, 


DRAGON-FLIES 


UNE 


head; the barb was not in at all, and why the 
hook didn’t come away is a mystery. My total 
catch for that year was three salmon ! 

Another rod’s experience was just the 
reverse. In spite of poor conditions and few 
salmon he kept on picking up odd ones when 
no one else could get a rise, and his bag for the 
year was 12. Again luck evened up, for the 
following year he could do nothing, and did 
not land a fish until August ! 

Of course it is not only in salmon fishing 
that one gets these manifestations of Fortune’s 
frowns and favours. When angling for sea and 
coarse fish two rods may be within a few yards 
of each other, even fishing from the same side 
of a boat, using the same sort of tackle and bait 
and at the same depth. Yet one may pull in 
fish after fish while the other never has a bite. 

To ascribe success or failure solely to luck 
always seems rather unsatisfactory, but in 
such cases what other explanation is possible. 


EXTREME INSTANCES 


As well as luck in meeting fish one sees the 
most extreme instances of good and bad fortune 
in landing or losing them. A very experienced 
salmon angler, who claims to have caught over 
2,000 fish in the rivers of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, told me that he once lost 17 con- 
secutively. This sort of thing also seems to run 
in spells, and usually there is no other possible 
explanation than luck because, surely, no one 
but an imbecile would go on flogging away 
stolidly after losing a fish or two without care- 
fully examining his hook to see if point and 
barb were all right? 

Speaking generally, I am sure one loses 
far fewer fish with the modern light outfit than 
one did with old-time heavy tackle. The reason 
is obvious. With fine gear one can put enough 
strain on a fish to make it fight and kill itself, 
but not enough to tear out the not-too-secure 
hold, and one lands many a salmon which would 
have been lost in the old days. 

Taking the average over a number of 
seasons I find that nowadays I kill 85-90 per 
cent. of the fish I hook. In 1941, for example, 
I lost only one out of 15. But one still has 
occasional bad spells. In the first half of last 
June I hooked 14 salmon and landed only seven 
of them. Several, it is true, were only on for a 
second or two, but three departed after fights 
lasting some minutes. The obvious explanation 
—that the fish were taking short—is not con- 
vincing because other people fishing the 
water did not experience an unusual percentage 
of losses in the same period. 











1.—THE NEW HOUSE 
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STANTON FITZWARREN, 


THE HOME OF MR. ROBERT DUCAS 


Built in the Cotswold style in 1935 from designs by Mr. Henry W. Binns, F.R.1.B.4., on the foundations of « 
nineteenth-century building which had replaced the original manor house 


ETWEEN the two old market towns of 
Highworth and Swindon, of which one 
has kept its character and the other not, 
runs the Roman road from Silchester 
to Cirencester. Just off its course near Stratton 
St. Margaret lies Stanton, variously called 
during its long history FitzWarren and Fitz- 
herbert from the two feudal families who dis- 
puted its possession from Richard Cceur de 
Lion’s time till Richard II’s. The Romans and 
the Saxons knew it, and its Norman lords, 
though nothing remains of their manor hall, 
bequeathed to the place, besides their name, a 
little aisleless church. Though families and their 
houses have come and gone without leaving a 
trace, the centuries have enriched the church 
which, with a grand Norman arch, enshrines a 
wonderful font, an outstanding work of the 
Malmesbury carvers in the twelfth century. 


~ NE 


Thus Stanton is very old in memories. And 
though it has almost forgotten who the people 
were who came and went, or what they did, 
they have left a happy spirit about the encir- 
cling lawns sloping down to the lake, a happiness 
notably preserved in the new house. It isa 
tribute to sterling qualities of design that, as 
re-modelled, it harmonises with the solemn moods 
as sympathetically as with the gay; with the 
emotions of the present as aptly as with the 
monuments and memories of the past. Mr. 
Ducas, who is now in the United States as Vice- 
President of Reconstruction and Finance, and 
his architect Mr. Henry W. Binns, F.R.1.B.A., 
have succeeded in creating a country home 
conforming to its age-old setting yet affording 
the amenities of a modern house. They have 
struck a happy mean between the traditional 
and the contemporary. This has been done, 


2,—CEDAR-SHADED LAWNS SPREAD OUTWARDS ON THE GARDEN SIDES: 





AND THE OLD CHURCH, FROM THE SLOPE BELOW THE WEST TERRACE 


WILTSHIRE 


broadly speaking, by relating an essentially 
functional plan to the requirements of the site, 
and then using traditional methods for the 
construction, but without allowing antiquarian 
sentiment to get out of hand. The building, 
immediately south of the church (where, by 
contrast, that sentiment is richly and beautifully 
exemplified), is a quadrangle with one open side 
—to the garden on the west, where the entrance 
court is completed by a screen wall pierced 
with wrought-iron grilles (Fig. 3). The main 
body of the house lies at the far, south, end of 
the court, the front door being in the south-east 
corner. The whole group is a reconstruction of 
the previous building rather than a new one. 
The extent to which the old foundations, and in 
many cases walls, were incorporated can be seen 
in the plan. In this process, the old approach 
to the south front was abandoned and the 
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3.—THE FORECOURT. Wrought-iron grilles in the wall give glimpses of garden and park 


4.—GREAT HERBACEOUS BORDERS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN BEYOND THE CHURCH 
cs ie ’ °The view back towards the house from the door to the kitchen garden 





5.—SQUASH COURT AND COVERED SWIMMING-POOL AT THE 
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CHURCH END OF THE FORECOURT 


former backyard converted into the entrance 
quadrangle. The whole east wing (on the left in 
Fig. 3), now containing services, bedrooms, 
nurseries, and garage, is old; the squash court 
and covered swimming-pool at the north end 
(Fig. 5) are reconstructed outbuildings; and 
the glimpses caught through the screen wall 
mark previous windows. The rubble walls are 
all of the local oolite, pale gold in colour and 
similar to Cotswold stone, with dressed facings. 
Indoors, rough-textured plaster walls and fine 
joinery are the chief materials. A roomy stair- 
case hall leads directly into a way through to 
the south loggia. To the right of this lies a large, 
sunny, comfortably furnished living-room; to 
the left the dining-room communicating with 
the pantry and kitchen in the wing. Under the 
main stairs is a capacious cloak- and wash-room, 
and, beyond, Mr. Ducas has his study looking 
down to the lake. Thus the plan, although it 
had to make use of many existing walls, is 
admirably contrived. A feature which allows 
the texture and modelling of the exterior to 
exert its full charm is the absence of soil-pipes. 
These have been built into the walls and, in one 
case, the inevitable vent been disguised as a 
group of pigeon-holes (Fig. 7). 

The swimming-pool walls have been amus- 
ingly decorated, in somewhat exotic style, by 
Mr. Van Os, and it is equipped with what is 
perhaps the most enviable of modern amenities 

~a sliding glass roof worked by an electric 
motor. A befitting sense of values is displayed 


by mechanical luxury being thus relegated to 
an outbuilding and not being allowed to pervade 
the home. Contemporary architecture is apt to 


be carried away by enthusiasm for scientific 
gadgets, at the cost of sacrificing to supposed 
physical well-being the old simplicities that 
make a house a homz. 

Belief in the virtue of continuity was 
needed at Stanton FitzWarren because of the 


intimate connection of house, church, and 
garden. The garden proper lies the other side 


of the church, and the way to it from the house 
has been delightfully managed by bringing the 
path round down a series of broad steps, 
and through a rose garden which has the 
great ilexes of the churchyard for  back- 
ground. The path then opens into a magnificent 
vista northwards, at a slightly lower level, with 
the walled garden on a gentle southern slope at 
its end. A broad walk is flanked by deep her- 
baceous borders planted with big masses of 
favourite flowers. It is sheltered on the east by 
splendid trees along the higher ground, while to 
the west the ground falls to a well-concealed 
tennis court with the lake in the valley below. 
At the farther end twin flights of steps rise round 
a lily pond to the door of the walled garden 
and from this little terrace there is an enchant- 
ing view back over the borders to the church 
tower rising on its knoll among 
the dark rounded forms of the ilexes 
(Fig. 4). The striking layout, with 
its clever use of the contours, is due 
to Mr. Binns; the planting to Messrs. 
Mawson. <A _ range of thatched 
stables, detached from the house, 
is attractive both to man and beast; 
t. the latter, incidentally, by the 
way coolness is ensured by bringing <a 
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7.—ENTRY GATES TO THE FORECOURT 


6.—THE SWIMMING-POOL, WITH SLIDING GLAS 








SKETCH PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR 
Old walls or foundations shown in black 
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the thatched eaves well forward 
ventilators. 

In the nineteenth century Stanton wa» the 
home of the Ashfordby-Trenchard family, the 
last of whom, Mr. J. H. M. Ashfor by- 
Trenchard, died in 1929, aged 61, ha ing 
succeeded his father only three years be re. 
The latter’s long life had largely coincided « ith 
the rectorship of the Rev. William Cald ell 
Masters, squire and parson being united in t \eir 
pious care for the little church. Indeed, fom 
1822 to 1851 the offices were combined in two 
successive members of the Ashfordby-Trenchard 
family. The first of these squarsons inherited 
Stanton through his mother from the Hippisleys, 
seated here since Cromwellian times, when Sir 
Robert had been a confirmed Parliamentarian, 
They had followed a family of the name of 
Organ, who succeeded Bryndes living here in 
Tudor times. Bourchiers had previously fol- 
lowed Leys (John Lye was squire in 1429) in 
succession to Sir Fulko FitzWarren in 
Richard II’s reign. 

The Rev. John Ashfordby-Trenchard had 
found the house and village in ruins. “ Bein: 
attached to the spot,’’ says his contemporary, 
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hn Britton, ‘“‘he determined to erect a new house and several 
new cottages: to lay out the grounds, and form an extensive piece 
ter.’ This accounts for the hamlet being now a little re- 
ed from manor house and church. Already, when serving 
rate to his uncle the Rev. John Hippisley, he had carried 
spairs to the church in 1812. Further restorations were under- 
in 1838, 1865, and 1891. Indeed, Canon Masters, an 
sioned disciple of Pugin, was working at the beautification 
church throughout his rectorship—literally so, for he carved 
his own hands the remarkable sanctuary screen seen in 
10 beyond the chancel screen. 
structurally, the church is Norman, as is its chief treasure, 
font. Its surface is covered with rich romanesque 
‘ture representing ten figures in niches formed by 
nns, over which trefoiled scrolls identify eight virtues, while 
.d lettering beside the figures indicates the vices on which 
are trampling. They are, respectively : 
ty (Largitas), with a sword Avarice 
ility, with a club Pride. 
eness (Pietas), with sword and 
shield Discord. 
ricordia, with sword and target  IIl-will (invidia). 
ty (Modestia), with sword and 
ield Drunkenness (ebrietas). 
erance, with lance, shield and 
pennon Luxury. 
earance (Paciencia), with sword 
and target Anger (iva). 
tity (Pudicia) Wantonness (libido). 


9.—THE STAIRCASE AND ENTRY HALL OF THE NEW HOUSE 


8.-IN THE CHURCH: THE FONT, CARVED WITH 
THE EIGHT VIRTUES. About 1170. School of Malmesbury 


e remaining figures, Ecclesia, represented by a bishop tram- 
ing a serpent, and Cherubin, are taken to symbolise the Church 
ffeaven and on earth. An affinity has been detected in the 
pture with Sicilian or at least South European work, which 
ould be interesting to follow up. A more direct connection 
ith the great abbey of Malmesbury, on the famous porch of 
h occur eight medallions of virtues overcoming vices. The 
able source of their symbolism is thought to be the Psycho- 
hia of Prudentius, one of the most widely studied of the 
y Fathers, who, however, treated of only seven virtues. It 
St. Aldhelm, founder of Malmesbury, who increased their 
ber to eight, and it has been pointed out by the late 
‘. James that one of the finest representations (of the eight), 
in the library ot Corpus Christi College, Oxford, came from 
‘! Malmesbury. Considering the relative nearness of Malmes- 
both to Stanton and to Southrop, where a similar font 
;, it is not improbable that the sculptor emanated thence. 
nt is assigned to about 1170, which is exactly contemporary 
the date assigned by Professor Lethaby to the south porch 
est door of Malmesbury. It was at that time that Stanton, 
‘ther Wiltshire manors, came into the possession of the 
| Fulk FitzWarine, lord of Whittington Castle, Shropshire, 
adventures, and those of his successors of the same name, 
Ang in a troubadour’s romance, the Gestes de Guarine, 
lished by the Roxburgh Club and revealing extraordinarily 
te knowledge, not, indeed, of the environs of Swindon, 
the marches of Wales. 


) the reverence for continuity, evident in this home of 
y, 18 Justified when one comes to investigate what lies 


l 1 S j j 
'ts romantic name, Stanton FitzWarren. 10.—THE RICH LITTLE NORMAN CHURCH, WITH ADMIRABLE 
CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. NINETEENTH-CENTURY WOODWORK 
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HOUGH rococo, the embodiment in 


the word for it is rocazlle 


, 


intricacy of form.’’ He writes that ‘‘a 


always pleasing 
since have had in seeing a country dance. 


propriety, to lead the eye a kind of chase.”’ 


In the hands of the French ébénistes many of the accessories 
forms in which the dominant lines 
were seldom openly expressed, but were suggested through the 
agency of associated curves, and in such objects as consoles, 
the undisputed province of the carver 
England two carvers, 
Matthias Lock and Thomas Johnson, followed their French 
originals in issuing books of designs in the French taste. 


of furnishing assumed new 


torchéres, frames 


effect was novel and admirable. In 
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GEORGIAN 
CABINET-MAKERS 


IX—MATTHIAS LOCK AND THOMAS JOHNSON 


RALPH EDWARDS AND 
MARGARET JOURDAIN 


decorative art 
of restless movement, had its origin in France, where 
its manifestations in England 

in the Middle Georgian period are not negligible. An 
English painter, William Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, 
was the first to describe the beauty of what he calls “‘a composed 
curling 
I never can forget my frequent strong 
attention to it when I was very young, and that its beguiling 
movement gave me the same kind of sensation then which | 
This single example 
might be sufficient to explain what I mean by the beauty of 
a composed intricacy of form, and how it may be said, with 
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Their 


work has been unduly decried, and too much criticism levelled at 


theoddand engaging figures and groups which form the climax of B 
their towering mirror frames. The designs were intended to show 


the carver’s mastery of the new and intricate 
style; their clients were avid of novelty. The 
author of the London Tradesman, published in 
the height of the rococo fever, tells us that ‘‘ he 
who first hits upon a new whim is sure to make 
by the invention before it becomes common in 
the Trade; but he that must always wait for a 
new fashion till it comes from Paris and is hit 
upon by his neighbour, is never likely to grow 
rich and eminent in his way.’’ In the designs 
two carvers the aim was to 
forestall Paris, and it is significant that one is 
dedicated to Lord Blakeney, president of the 
Antigallican Society. 


of these wood 


roma survey of Matthias Lock’s published 
designs, it is clear that he was the pioneer in 
England of the rocaille, the ‘‘new plaything in 
ornament, in which the cockleshell of Louis XIV 
was scalloped, hollowed out into a rim of shell 
or cartouche, pierced and tattered.’ Lock, 
with his collaborator, Copland, monopolised the 


2.—PAINTED AND GILT SIDEBOARD TABLE FROM DITCHLEY PARK 
Corresponding to a drawing by Matthias Lock, circa 1740 


CREST. By 


field for more than a decade before the publi- 
cation of the Director. His earliest known work 
is the New Drawing Book. In a cartouche, 
published in 1746, his address is given as 
Nottingham Court, Castle Street, near Long 
Acre, and in 1752 it is “near ye Swan, 
Tottenham Court Road.’’ Mr. Fiske Kimball 
has pointed out in the Creators of the Chippendale 
Style (1929) the considerable gap which exists be- 
tween the New Book of Ornaments (1754), and 
the re-issues of his works by Robert Sayers in 
1768, and concludes that this interval coincides 
with Lock’s employment by Thomas Chippen- 
dale. ‘‘It can scarcely be an accident (he adds) 
that Lock, who was so prolific of independent 
works up to 1752, and again from 1768, should 
have been silent during the intervening years, 
which are just those in which Chippendale’s 
publications appeared.’’ In 1769, two new 
works by Lock appeared, his New Book of Pier 
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Thomas Johnson, about 1745 


Frames, and New Book of Foliage, the first 
engraved designs for furniture and ornament in 
the classic style, preceding the publications by 
Robert and James Adam in 1773-78. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a 
group of drawings bought in 1862 from George 
Lock of Edinburgh, Matthias Lock’s grandson. 
The Lock album and scrap book, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, was also bought from 
George Lock, in 1863; it is lettered on the cover, 
“ Original Designs by Matts. Lock, Carver,’’ and 
covers the period from 1740 to 1765. The 
majority of the sketches are not inscribed, but 
there are memoranda of charges made for carving 
between 1742 and 1744, and some sheets have 
notes giving lists of the time spent by workmen 
(including Lock), in executing the designs. 

The liveliness and sheer technical skill of 
Lock has not been sufficiently appreciated. As 
Mr. Kimball writes, he uses his pen “‘in a 
flowing, continuous line, even 
without any preliminary drawing 
in pencil.’’ In the Lock album 
there are sketches of mirrors, 
chairs, pier tables, girandoles, 
some tinted and finished, others 
rapid pencil sketches. The 
reverse of leaves from a diary 
gives the names of three clients: 
Lord Holderness, ‘‘Mr. Brad- 
shaw,’’ and the Earl of North- 
umberland. ‘‘Mr. Bradshaw ’”’ is 
perhaps William Bradshaw, the 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer, 
whose name occurs in the Ear! 
of Cardigan’s and the Holkham 
accounts. No furniture at 
Alnwick or from Hornby Castle 
appears to correspond t the 
Lock designs. <A _ side-tabie in 
the Lock album correspon:s t0 
a painted and gilt sideboard ‘able 
from Ditchley, in which the 
apron is carved with the ask 
of Hercules and lion tro ies 
(Fig. 2). In this table thee 1s 
no hint of the rococo sty > o 
which Lock is the protag: ust. 
It probably dates from « out 
1740 and is in the bai que 
architectural manner assoc ted 
with the Palladian schoc 0! 
architects and designers. 

The first book of de gms 
by Thomas Johnson, a c ‘vel 
and designer, Twelve Girai les 
(1755), gives his address 4s 
Queen Street, near Seven I als. 
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A little later (1756-58) a 
larger work containing 
designs for carvers pieces, 
frames, candlestands, can- 
delabra, tables and lanterns, 
was issued from ‘‘The 
Golden Boy,” in Grafton 
Street, Westminster. The 
book. which is dedicated to 
Lor« jlakeney, ‘Grand 
Pres... sit of the Antigallican 
(ss ion,”’ and was 
pub d in monthly parts, 
is e' itly in the French, 
or, \nti-gallic feeling 
tern t, the ‘‘modern”’ 
tast Johnson, who de- 
scril imself as ‘“‘a truly 
anti spirit,’’ touches 
the ix of eccentricity 
in | signs. In some he 
shov cing for naturalistic 
trea t of foliage, as in 
the idole (Plate 55 in 
his. designs), the original 
of t air of mirrors at 
Cors identified by 
Fisk mball, Creators of 
the ( ndale Style. 
carving of the pair 
of 1 rs is finished and 


livel id the gilding bril- 


liant he squirrel perched 
on t resting and the dog 
on t © base are smaller in 
scale an the animals in 
the ginal design. A 


simil: * squirrel also figures 
on tle cresting of a pair of 
mirro’sin the Octagon Room 


at Corsham (Fig. 7), which 
suggests that this pair is 
also johnson’s work. 3, 4.—CHIMNEY 


. carved and gilt con- 
sole table at Corsham shows 
anawkward blend of vertical supports with oak 
branches and foliage (illustrated in the Dictionary 
if English Furniture), which has several parallels 
in Johnson’s designs. 

\ pair of girandoles and tripod stands at 
Hagley have also been assigned to Johnson. 
The girandoles at Hagley, designed as a windmill 
supported on a rusticated arch, are in mahogany 
and painted deal; and it is extremely probable 
that a second pair of girandoles in the house, 
made of the same materials, is by Johnson. 
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MIRROR AT FAIRLAWNE 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 

The candlestands closely correspond to a design 
by Johnson published in 1758. In the third 
edition of the Director (1762) this design is 
freely adapted in Plate CXLV. The chimney 
mirror at Fairlawne (Fig. 3) has been identified 
as Johnson’s from its correspondence with his 
design in One Hundred and Fifty New Designs. 
Johnson’s fancy is bizarre, and in a search 

for liveliness and novelty he has recourse to 
realistic human and animal forms, which are 
introduced with no regard to congruity. On 





6.—OVAL MIRROR AT CORSHAM AND THE CORRESPONDING DESIGN IN JOHNSON’S NEW 
(Right) 7—THE SQUIRREL IN THE CRESTING OF THIS MIRROR SUGGESTS JOHNSON’S DESIGN 


BASED ON A DESIGN IN 
NEW DESIGNS 





THOMAS JOHNSON’S 


stylistic grounds it is tempting to assign to 
him a pair of girandoles at Temple Newsam. 
The designs, for the most part eccentric and 
wildly impracticable, justify the pronounce- 
ment that “‘of all the men in the eighteenth 
century who published trade catalogues Johnson 
was undoubtedly the weakest’’—that is, as a 
designer. But he was also a craftsman, and the 
carving of the Hagley stand, perhaps from his 
own hand, is distinctly spirited, while it is not 
without a certain fanciful charm. 
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READINGS FROM GOLF 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HE post brought me the other day a 
letter formidably stamped by censors 
both English and German. It was a 
kind and friendly letter from a writer 
whom I do not know She, poor lady, is in an 
internment camp in Germany. She is apparently 
fond of golf; a friend had sent her a book of 
mine which had some golf in it and she had 
been reading bits of it aloud to such of her 
fellow internees as were capable of under- 
standing it. I can only hope with my whole 
heart that they liked it, if ever so little, though 
I may have earned a lasting unpopularity with 
the non-golfing members of the camp. At the 
same time I cannot but reflect with what a 
dreadful slowness the hours must pass for the 
prisoners who are reduced to such an extremity. 
lhat letter has summoned up a pathetic little 
picture which I cannot get out of my head. 

! was brought up in a family where there 
was regular reading aloud and the tradition 
has been carried on in my own household but 
we have never yet had to recourse to golf. 
Indeed, I can remember to have heard only 
once of such golf readings. A lady of my 
acquaintance told me some years ago how she 
had bought the Badminton book and read it 
every night to her husband after dinner. It 
should be added, lest she appear too great a 
martyr to wifely duty, that she came of a 
golfing family and was herself no mean player. 
Here by contrast is a happy picture—the 
husband, his day’s work done, stretched 
luxuriously in an armchair and smoking a pipe 
before a blazing fire with perhaps a cat purring 
happily ; the wife going steadily and unflinchingly 
througa “Elementary instruction ”’ and pausing 
to exhibit the drawing of “‘The top of the 
swing as it should not be.’’ Let nobody 
say after this that domestic life in its best 
form is extinct among the people of England ! 

I recall another instance, but only from 
the pages of fiction. Miss Eleanor Helme wrote 
an agreeable little book, blending instruction 
with amusement, called Family Golf. Two 
children, a brother and sister, light on a didactic 
work on the game and read it to each other, 
practising its tenets as they go along. First, 
they go in for a course of intensive putting 
indoors and then, if 1 remember aright, carry 
the book out to the nearest bunker and make 
an exhaustive study of the niblick. Perhaps 
it all really happened; I should like to think it 
did, but the story seems to me to point to some 
of the difficulties of golf readings. Unless, 
indeed, he sends his audience into a dreamless 
sleep, the reader is likely to be too often 
interrupted. ‘‘ Just read that again”’ one of the 
listeners will exclaim. ‘‘Let A B C be the half- 
circle described by the hips—I see,’’ and 
forthwith he will get up and rotate slowly on 
the hearthrug. A chapter on putting would be 
certain to create a disturbance, since no golfer 
worthy the name can hear of a new putting 
tip without wanting to try it on the carpet. 
So, after a while, the reader will probably get 
up and in state of considerable irritation, put 
the book away. 

I do not know whether my devoted lady 
used to skip at all when she read the Badminton, 
but, generally speaking, a good reader aloud 
must be a good skipper, with what may be 
termed an eye for the country. He must not 
only possess the knack of looking ahead and 
seeing when he is going to be bogged in a 
quagmire of dullness, but he must have what 
is more than a knack, a real art of skipping 
without being found out. It is not enough that 
he should say: ‘‘Well—hum—ha—now the 
hero and heroine say that they love each other 
very much—I think we'd better go on to the 
next chapter.’’ That leaves an uneasy sensation 
in the listeners’ minds; they feel that they 
have possibly been defrauded. I have read 
many golf books, and there are in nearly all 
of them two passages which I should always 
skip. One is as to the choice of clubs and is 


invariably to the effect that the beginner should 
go to his own professional, who will know the 





kind of clubs to suit him. The other consists 
in a description of the overlapping grip. I 
should also be inclined to miss the explanation 
of the open and closed stances, but then perhaps 
I am a little blasé. 

These are bold words that I am writing, 
bold almost to the point of blasphemy, but I 
do not mean them: it is the merest pretence 
and, in fact, I crave for golf books. It is one 
of the many minor hardships of the war that 
nobody now writes any. No doubt when happier 
times come people will write them again and 
“if I am spared’”’ I shall fall on them with 
renewed appetite. Perhaps the great American, 
Ben Hogan, will write one, he who is alleged 
to take his putter to bed and goes round 
championship courses in 63. If so, just won’t I 
read it? It is said that, since hope springs 
eternal, we always think that in a new book 
we shall find the secret, but I think there 
is another subtler and more compelling 
reason. The other day I was re-reading Mr. 
Newton Wethered’s book, The Perfect Golfer, 
and he has stated this reason perfectly. The 
reader of golf books he says, ‘‘does not in the least 
mind repetition of ideas so long as he sees the 
convictions he has already arrived at supported 
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by the latest authority.”” That is a profoung 
if rather cynical truth. We live in a perpetya| 


state of arriving at convictions: we hav; 
that is the reigning favourite and, w! 
fresh text-book appears, the deuce is i: 
we cannot discover our conviction to | 
that of the last championship winner. W 
his words until they mean what we wan: 
to and so fortify ourselves in our newest 
In war-time we have no new text 
and we have no new faiths worth ment 
If we play golf at all, we do so. for a 
exercise, and in order to forget for a little 
We may not be able so completely to 
our old natures as not to form some the 
to why we are hitting the ball, but y 
the use of a theory if we cannot put 
practice on some important occasion? 
golfing occasion must be unimportant no\ 
and moreover we feel ashamed of de 
serious thought to a trifling subject. 
were no golfing theories in that book wh 
poor lady read to her fellow captives, 
there had been I am sure they would hay 
of no comfort to her. If she liked an 
about it, as she kindly said she did, then 
the being reminded of pleasant sunny 
on the links, of golf in general. But 
she is once more free, she will, I am 
rightly reject such frivolities and read 
instead the Open Champion’s advi 
pronation and the braced left side. M: 


SHEPPARL 


By C. B. MORTLOCK 


H.R.L. Sheppard: Life and Letters, by R. Ellis 

Roberts. (Murray, 15s.) 

ARELY if ever can a biography have 

been published to which so many 

readers will turn as to the life of a 

well-loved friend. No cleric of modern 

times attracted to himself so vast and so diverse 

a body of admirers and followers as did H. R. L. 

Sheppard. Though he has been dead nearly five 

vears and world-shaking events have befallen 

in those years, the appearance of this Life is 
certain of an eager welcome. 

On the whole, Mr. Roberts has accomplished 
an exceedingly difficult task very creditably. 
Where he has failed it is not due to any lack of 
devotion or ability. His devotion was that of 
a hero-worshipper, and his skill is to be seen in 
the mastery with which, for all its air of infor- 
mality and impulsive spontaneity, reflecting the 
character of its subject, the book is kept within 
a highly satisfactory biographical pattern. It 
is, in short, a notable artistic feat which Mr. 
Roberts has brought off. To those who knew 
Dick solely as a public figure Mr. Roberts’s 
pages are bound to prove both moving and 
illuminating, for not many can have suspected 
that within the debonair exterior was a lonely 
and fearful spirit and behind the captivating 
smile and persuasive voice there were often 
agony of mind and body. On the other hand 
they are not likely to suspect that Mr. Roberts 
has overdone the poignancy, and it seems a pity 
to spoil their enjoyment by rousing such a 
suspicion. I am pretty sure, however, that many 
of Dick’s more intimate friends will have uneasy 
doubts about the authenticity of some elements 
in the portrait here presented. While they will 
agree that Mr. Roberts has given us a memento 
to be cherished gratefully, they may regret that 
he has so constantly mingled fact and fancy. 


GREAT TURNING-POINT 

The book begins very properly at the 
beginning, with the birth of Hugh Richard 
Lawrie Sheppard in 1880, his father then being 
a minor canon of St. George’s, Windsor. After 
Marlborough and Cambridge he went to Oxford 
House, the university settlement in Bethnal 
Green, of which he later became head. The 
great turning-point in his life was when, still a 
layman, he entered the service of Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, the young Bishop of Stepney and Canon 
of St. Paul’s, as secretary. He was determined 
not to be ordained, but it needed only a few 
months of daily intercourse with the future 
Archbishop of Canterbury to determine the 
course of the impulsive, affectionate young man. 





‘“‘There is no doubt,’’ writes Mr. Roberts, ‘ 
so far as man’s influence counted at al! 
Church of God owes Dick Sheppard to ( 
Gordon Lang.”’ 

In later years Dick was to be mov 
anger and bitterness by the public utter: 
of his old friend and chief, but always u 
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lying his criticism was true love of “‘his dearest 


Grace.”’ 


When collecting papers and lette: 


rs for 


his memoirs Sheppard destroyed much, but he 
kept nearly all the letters he had received 


from Dr. Lang. Mr. Roberts quotes 1 
of them, with 


picture of the Archbishop which emerges i 


nany 


the curious result that the 


s the 


clearest and most deftly limned portrait in the 


book. It shows the Archbishop, who t 
public has generally seemed aloof and col 


» the 
d, as 


the warm-hearted, understanding friend whom 


no vagaries, however wild, could ever alie 


GOLF WITH THE BUTLER 
Incidentally there is a delicious story 
time when Sheppard was staying with 
Archbishop at Bishopthorpe after an illness 
discovered that the butler was keen on gol 
offered him a game. 


nate. 


of a 
the 
, and 
f and 


Cosmo said it was inconvenient or infra dig., 


or some nonsense. Dick had gone rather far 
He was carrying the great primatial Cross i 
procession, going before the Archbishop, an 
to lead him to his throne. 
muttered, without turning his head, ‘‘May | 
golf with the butler?’’ He got no reply, but 
feel a certain vexation behind him. ‘May I 
golf with the butler? 


then. 
n the 
| was 


As they started he 


play 
could 
play 


If you don’t say ‘yes,’ I’m 


going to take you all round the Minster and into 


the crypt.”’ ‘‘ Don’t be ridiculous, Dick !”’ in 
sharp undertone. ‘‘ Well, here goes! I’m off t 
crypt! May I play golf with the butler?”’ A 
would have gone down to the crypt—after 
Dearest Grace needn’t follow—only at last he 
his Grace’s voice ‘“‘O! very well, Dick; bu 
scandalous. Your behaviour is disgraceful !”’ 
Against such a story as that are to | 
the innumerable and better-known a‘ 
which made his ministry in London, and cl 
of course, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, so ré 
tionary and so memorable, and impel Mr. R: 
to affirm quite simply that “he was a sai 
Gaiety and buoyancy of spirit are, i 
Roberts’s narrative, shown as_ concealil 
agony of spirit and bodily ill-health which « 
in his drinking the cup of suffering to the « 
The final bitterness was the failure of his m 
life which has its painful place in the sto: 
Some who knew Dick well may feel 
Mr. Roberts has made too much of the tor! 
of spirit. That is a matter on which ther 
be no final judgment, but it must be bor 
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mind ‘that, though Mr. Roberts can rightly is 
clain have known Dick intimately, he did = man was the Dean, 
not ke his acquaintance until 1935. Dick 

was Va’ very sick man, anda very weary and — verdict. 

unh man and within two vears of death. 

It i lent that he talked very freely to’ Mr. 

Rol about himself, but it was not a fit 

and nd man’s view of bis life which he com- 

mur fed. At that time Dick was holding his 

last lesiastical appointment, that of Canon 


4 \ ed and frustrated. 


Mr. verts, 


mel 


ye vul’s, and in no job had he found himself 
“No one,’”’ 
“can read the letters and docu- 
mected with the canonry of H. R. L. 
She i at St. Paul’s Cathedral and fail to 
that one man, and one man only, was 
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Matthews. 
writes 


duality which Mr. 


patience and a reasonable pertinacity. 
Mr. Roberts declares that 
Dick would have agreed heartily with that 
I, for my part, believe that, while 
endorsing every word about the Dean, he would 
have repudiated the rest of it most warmly, if 
for no other reason than the affection which he 
had (and which was so fully reciprocated) for 
Canon Mozeley. Other members of the chapter 
may not have possessed all the qualities of Dr. 
If they did not go down on thei 
knees and thank God for sending the enfant 
terrible of the Church of England among them 
they gave attentive ear to his proposals and 
succumbed, of course, to his personal charm. 
The strangest feature of this Life is the 
Roberts has invented to 
explain the character of his subject. 


That 


husband, 


fancy and 


Behind 


and below 
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Dick, the eager, the good mixer, 
everyman’s friend and_ helper, 
asked to believe, Lawrie, shy, lonely, sensitive, 
despondent and a little lost. 
father and 
Dick is the brilliant, popular 
broadcaster. 
passing purpose, but Mr. 
continually, to the extent, indeed, of titling the 
third of the four sections into which the book is 
divided, Lawrie Takes Charge. 


Was, we are 


Lawrie is the 
bread-winner ; 
preacher and 
Such a conceit might serve a 
Roberts presses it 


anxious 


It is an engaging 
makes for drama, but | hazard 


that no one would be more astonished to hear 
of it than Dick himself. 

Such criticism is, however, of small account 
compared with the praise and gratitude which 
are Mr. Roberts’s due for a book of power and 
beauty worthy of its noble theme. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


rec 
con jus, throughout those three vears, for 
wis kindness, sympathy, understanding, 
LA » CONTROL 
TER THE WAR 

\ bur greatest industry is the 
y ind its farming. Tread your 

um up of the series Land Control 

hte War with interest. ‘There is 
one rtant point, in my opinion, 
whi have missed, and that is that 
the ster of Agriculture, like the 
Spei should enjoy a permanent 
ippe atinent. 

iculture requires a long-term 
poli It is ridiculous that every few 
Vea he post is given more than 
mytoing as a_ pelitical reward for 
OTN rendered to the Party, often 
with ut any consideration as to the 


Min r's interest in the subject. 1 
think Mr. Hudson would make an 
exceliont man for the first life appoint- 
men ARTHUR F. Evans, 92, Alount 
Streei, WL. 


Sip, Your excellent series of articles, 
Land Control After the War, leaves 
an inescapable deduction: that one 
thing only is vital to secure a healthy 
agriculture and a happy countryside. 
lhat thing is—adequate prices for 
agricultural produce. Given adequate 
prices, the landowner and the farmer 
will grow maximum crops. 

If the politicians could) secure, 
as they did after the last war, duties 
that enabled a struggling motor-car 
industry to flourish, it ought not to be 
dithcult tor politicians, after this war, 
to put the land on a stable and profit- 
able footing. There would then be no 
need tor the dead hand of State control 
to stultify private initiative and rob 
the “bold peasantry’’ of a natural 
ambition to own the soil it cultivates. 

But with inadequate prices, you 
will see a gradual process of decay, 
State control or no State control, and 
the disappearance of one of the most 
precious features of English life—the 
happy relationship of landowner and 


tenant.—FARMER, West Kent. 

More letters on this subject are 
held over until next week.—Eb.] 
THE NATIONAL TRUST 


AND WOODLANDS 


cording to its report the 
il Trust enjoyed a record year 
in This is encouraging, but one 
‘ © easier in mind if one felt 
as that the properties taken over 
fe from the menace of such 
ad felling as has taken place 
iny estates which have been 
up’? since the last war. 
is always under the impression 
main object of giving pro- 
nd estates into the care of the 
vas to ensure that their 
shall be preserved and 
| for posterity. Action to the 
in the words of Mr. St. 
ia aker (founder of the Men of 
t 5) is to me “betraying the 


efore | am most grieved to 
omplete felling at Blickling, 
ed by Lord Lothian, of a 
} stretch of woodland less than 


a mile from the house, which has 
spoiled one of the finest stretches of 
road on the estate—indeed, in Norfolk 

for something like a century. | 
understand from the secretary of the 
National Trust that death duties had 
to be met and the Trust has been 
under great pressure to sell a certain 
quantity of hardwoods. 

If so, this to some degree 
exonerates the Trust from blame, but 
if this kind of thing happens on 
estates handed over to the Trust. t« 
care for in the name of the nation, 
what advantage is there in be- 
queathing them? = Obviously 
further form of protection is needed, 
and the ‘Trust should be freed from 
the necessity or compulsion of having 
to permit felling on a scale which 
destroys the beauty of the areas in 
its care. In my opinion woodlands 
so bequeathed are in a_ different 
category from most, and only selective 
and improvement felling should be 
permitted.—E. KR. YARHAM, Alarsh 
House, Roughton, Norwich, Norfolk. 

{Our correspondent may — not 
wholly realise the full seriousness of 
the national timber shortage which is 
laying toll on every estate in the 
kingdom, more particularly the larger 
estates. Krom. this obligation on 
landowners, the National ‘Trust is 
not exempt. Indeed, the Trust has 
been asked to set an example ot 
patriotism in this matter, and must 
decide between the claims of amenity, 
timber supply, and normal forestry 
requirements. The public should 
recognise that timber is a crop; the 
time comes when woodlands must be 
felled unless they are to decay. 

Regarding this particular wood, 
the secretary of the National Trust 


some 


gives us the following information, 
which should be read in the light of 
the above. Iu normal times this wood 
probably would not have been felled, 


in view of its undoubted beauty and 
prominence. But, though small, it 
contained very good (therefore much 
needed) timber, with some rubbish 
from a forestry point of view. The 
late Lord Lothian was advised to fell 
the wood in the interests of good 
woodland upkeep. Subsequently it 
was intended to leave a belt of trees 
along the road, but this proved 
impracticable. The area is to be 
replanted with oak, though present 
beneficiaries of the National ‘Trust 
will not live to see it full grown. 

The National Trust dces not, of 
course, pay death duties on preserved 
estates, but it does have to meet them 
on such part of the contents of a 
house as are not excluded from duties 
on account of historic and artistic 
importance, and, incidentally, on a 
quite small portion of this particular 
estate, which is held for endowment 
and not for permanent preservation 
of its beauty. But there is no con- 
nection between death duties and 
war-time felling of timber on National 
Trust estates. It is fully intended, on 
the other hand, that the funds thus 
accruing shall be applied, after the 
war, to ensuring that the ‘Trust’s 
woodlands shall be an example ol 
how woodlands should be maintained. 


—Ep.] 
BLACK REDSTARTS IN 
LONDON 


Str,—The breeding of the Black 
Redstarts at Westminster in 1940 and 
1941 has already been chronicled in 
your pages. ‘This year, though no 
definite breeding record for London 
has come to hand, there has been an 
unprecedented invasion of — Black 
Redstarts, both in London and else- 
where in the south of England. [ have 
records of some two dozen Black 
Redstarts seen in London this year, 





THE NORMAN CHURCH AT STEWKLEY, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
FROM THE SOUTH 
See letter “ Stewkley Church Restored” 


including four or five females 
mostly frequent the buildings sur- 
rounding bombed _ sites. Outside 
London there is a definite breeding 
record from Whitstable, Kent, and 
birds have been reported from Ply- 
mouth and Ely, as well as the usual 
ones at Cambridge. 

I am anxious to collect all 
possible information about the spread 
of the Black Redstart in the British 
Isles, and should be very grateful for 
any records that your readers can send 
me of Black Redstarts seen between 
\pril and August, either this year or 
in previous years.—R. S. R. Firrer, 
lecorder, Ornithological Section, Londou 
Natural History Society, 39, South 
Grove House, Highgate, N.6. 


STEWKLEY CHURCH 
RESTORED 


Stk,—-The restoration has just been 
completed of that excellent example 
of Norman architecture, the church at 
Stewkley. Dating from 1150 it had 
never previously been restored or 
altered, but, the plaster on the outside 
of the church being in a dangerous 
condition, it had at last to have some 
attention.—F. R. Winstone, bristol. 


BITTEN BY AN ADDER 


Strk,—In Somerset I knew of a donkey 
and several dogs which died from 
adder bites; and in Yorkshire last 
May | was told of sheep dying after 
bites on the cheek or lips. Fatal 
results to adult human beings seem to 
be rare so long as the victim is in good 
health; but as | was bitten myself last 
month, | thought it might be interest- 
ing to record the sensations and etfects 
of an adder bite upon a human being 
who, fortunately, was “fighting fit.”’ 

First, in all fairness to adders in 
gencral, | must say that the bite was 
not the adder’s fault. Adders are not 
aggressive; they will not bite unless 
sorely pressed, but this adder was a 
“tame” adder. The bite was, in fact, 
an accident, for one morning I slipped 
and upset the snake on to my hand. 
The shock of the sudden fall was 
cnough to make us both bite one 
another; but as it happens to be more 
natural for a snake to bite, he got his 
in first. He set his tiny fangs hard 
into the little finger of my left hand. 
Having been brought up in a neigh- 
bourhood where adders were very 
common (although not quite as 
common as the shocking tales about 
them) I was badly shaken. A little 
learning is no doubt a dangerous 
thing; itis also alarming, for how long 
had | to live? Was I healthy, or would 
my body succumb to this generous 
dose of venom ? 

Being utterly alone, L had no 
choice but to act for myself. L sucked 
the tiny punctures, above’ which 
globules of blood stood; and I sucked 
very hard indeed, spitting with energy 
after each suck. Then I tied a very 
unprofessional ligature above my 
wrist with a handkerchief. By now 
the wrist was red and swollen. | 
hurried up to the house, searched for 
jodine (which I could not find in the 


They 
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bathroom because it was in the A.R.P. 
box downstairs) and poured a dis- 
infectant over the injured finger. Then 
I drove the car as fast as I could to 
my doctor, who wok one quick look 
at the arm (now red and swollen as 
far as the shoulder) and bundled me 
off to the hospital. We caused quite 
a sensation Phone calls were put in 
to the local hospitals and universities 
for anti-venom serum, but, as none 
could be obtained until the next day, 
I was told that | must drink brandy 
and black coffee in large quantities 
and refrain from going to sleep until 
bedtime \ll that afternoon I was 
but the swelling and redness 


slec py, 

had diminished. For a whole week I 
was faint (without much outward 
excuse) and bumps came up on my 


left shoulder and back. My back was 
so painful that I could not sleep. The 
doctors visited me daily and said my 
pulse was extremely slow and my beart 
depressed,”’ whatever that means 

After 10 days I felt no after 
effects. This then was being bitten by 
an adder, and, although I have no wish 


to repeat the dose, the experiment was 
most interesting Some books de- 
scribe an adder bite as nothing worse 
than a wasp’s sting. I have been stung 


many times very badly by wasps, and 
| would say without hesitation that in 


my cast at any rate, every Wasp 5 
sting was a mere tlea-bite by com- 
parison PHYLLIS KELWay, <Arvk- 
holi llimnondburyv, Huddersfield. 


BACK GARDEN FARMING 
Sir,— Chis is Leader, our Irish setter, 
a fmend in time and a friend 
indeed in war-time—uncomplaining, 
even though dinners and suppers are 
not always up to standard. 


peat t 


When horse-flesh is not obtain- 
able or jars of dog food are scarce, 
he settles down to brown bread, 
cheese rinds and gravy, with under- 
standing good temper He realises 
that the six pullets that provide 


breakfast and puddings are a necessary 
innovation that they must be 
guarded and spoilt, even allowing 
them pecks at his biscuits, for which 
you see them approaching in the 
picture 

If they stray into the front garden 


Leader is there to send them to the 
back lawn, and keep them off the 
beds, where cabbages have taken the 
place of herbaceous borders 

In the morning with a joyous 
bark, he rushes towards the run, 


announcing the arrival of warm mash, 
and is answered by a chorus of cackles. 
When they are allowed out for an 
hour’s grubbing on the lawn, he 
watches them and barks orders. 


The Rhode Island Keds, on their 
part, seem to like this fast-moving 
joyous fellow creature, dressed in 
their colouring, and if the kitchen 


door is open during Leader’s dinner 
hour, they snatch quick pecks out 
of his feeding dish. He does not 
begrudge them these tasty morsels, 
knowing that he can clear it all up 


long before they make much headway. 





LEADER AND THE 


COUNTRY LIFE— 





Perhaps, before the 
end of the war, Leader 
may be asked to frater- 
nise with a goat, or even 
a piglet, but we feel sure 
that our great-hearted 
friend will be good to 
anything that is good 
to us.—X 


A BANK IN 
FARNHAM WEST 


SIR, readers of 
Mr. Hussey’s articles on 
Farnham may wonder 
how it was that Shaw’s 
Bank, in Castle Street 
came to be destroyed, in 
a town which has other 
been rather suc 
cessful in preserving its 
architectural amenities 

The bank had been 


Some 


wise 


for a considerable time 
giving its owners, Lloyds 
Bank, a good deal of 
trouble with — repairs 


The pins of the tiles were 
gradually rusting away, 
and instead of stripping 





the whole roof and 
rehanging on felted 
boards, the department (See 


THE NATIVE 
CAN CAUSE 


(See letter “ Bitten by an Adde7,” 


DEATH 


attempted local repairs, in consequence 
of which scaffolds were of an almost 
annual occurrence. 

It was rumoured that the directors 





HENS 


(See letter “Back Garden Farming’’) 
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BANK, FARNHAM 


ter 1 Bank in Farnham West”) 


were considering demoli- 
tion. There is no Society 
for the Preservation of 
Victorian Masterpieces, 
and the meat of one gen- 
eration is generally the 
poison of the following. 
I got the South Eastern 
Society of Architects, 
in whose purview the 
matter might be consid- 
ered to come, to appoint 
a small committee to 
investigate, and through 
my friend, Mr. Scott- 
Evans, the manager, a 
meeting was arranged 
with the bank’s intended 
architect. As argument 
proved to be useless, 
I then wrote to every 
person who might have 
any influence with 
Lloyds directors, and 
received in almost every 
instance an answer 
regretting that the work 
of so respected an 
architect should be 
destroyed, but that they 
could do nothing. 

The consultant arch- 
itect of Lloyds Bank 
finally adjudicated that 
the building was not in 


BITE accord with modern 
ideals and therefore had 
321.) better be demolished. 


It was unfortunate, 
of course, that the bank had been built 
in 1868, when Shaw was at the outset of 
his career, full of his Continental tour, 
and set on knocking out the Ruskinish 


town hall which had been completeq 
the year before—which he did in pix 
usual kindly and urbane manne 
Had he built it 20 years later, in th, 
matured manner of No. 170, Queen's 
Gate, it might have been no only 
“the most striking building the 


street,’’ as Gordon Home des ribeq 


it in 1900, but one of the fines 
domestic buildings of that cent iry 
As it was, it was a bit th 
story of the revival of 1 iglish 
domestic architecture, which ha: -akep 


so curious a turn in the last ter yy 
partly, perhaps, owing to 
unceasing quest for somethine fres] 


and new. I remember some his 
awards as assessor of compe ‘tions 
causing consternation amor his 


more classical colleagues. 

I still think that its dest 
was a loss to the town, as I t!} . 
before 1 saw what has replac dit 
and I am glad to hear that m ost oj 
my fellow townsmen are c ming 
round to my way of thin! 





HAROLD FALKNER, 24, Wrest 
Farnham. 

[A contributory factor the 
decision to remove Shaw's bi ding 
was, we understand, that it lan 


was not suitable for modern be <king 
requirements. Apart from its his‘ srical 
interests and awsthetic qualitie , th 


building was not in scale wit. th 
rest of Castle Street (the tw nd 
three-storey houses of — whi it 


dwarfed), which it is hard to di ny is 
the better for its removal.—-Ep 


HARMONDSWORTH’S 
GREAT TITHE BARN 


S1rR,—Many of the old tithe barns still 
existent are now merely show places 
but a very fine example still in us: 
may be seen at Harmondsworth, near 
Uxbridge. 

It stands in a farmyard adjoining 


the church and is still in use as a barn 
not now, cf course, under the control 
of the church authorities, but as part 


of the farm estate. 
The barn is of a tremendous size 


and reputed to be the largest in 
Britain, for it is 191ft. long by 38it 
wide. It was built some 700 years 
ago as the tithe barn of a near-by 


-P.H. L., Pinner 


TWO HARES AS PETS IN 
THE HOUSE 


Benedictine priory. 


Srr,—At the beginning of the war 
an opportunity arose for me to have 
possession of a pair of male hares, in 


excellent health. I was attracted at 
once to them by their cleanness and 
intelligent eyes. 

Upon entering the house they 
began to sniff and gambol in all the 
corners, jumping and advancing by 
starts into the darker recesses. The 
dog stared curiously and he and the 
bolder hare began to examine cach 
other by mutual consent; both ap- 
peared satisfied. The three soon 
became firm friends, and it was 
amusing to watch the three playing, 
the hares bounding and waiting till 





HARMONDSWORTH TITHE BARN 


(See letter “‘ Harmondsworth’s Great Tithe Barn’’) 
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the dog was near and then leaping 
a The smaller hare used to like 
sleeping in my lap and licking my 
varying this with sudden 
»y disliked being picked up, 


fingers 


S 
pe when they wished to be fondled 
they ped up into the arms. Their 
favou sleeping-place was in the 
heart hich was the cause of one 
of th eceiving a burnt back; olive 
il be applied, he tried to remove 


it, lo .ng at me with - bewildered 
eyes res are exceptionally clean, 
and < . themselves with their feet, 
whit provided with a type of brush. 


sleeping-quarters were 
raise m the ground. The hares 
play: | the garden or ground al- 
lotte them in the morning, and 
in th evening were allowed in the 
livin m. When taken into the 
gard vhere they nibbled twigs, 
lettu ind even A.R.P. sand (we 
prov finer later as they seemed 
to r it), they, if not watched, 
got - the fence and were several 
hous ay in an eye’s wink. 


ell as what has been men- 


tione ey ate grass, carrots and 
brea drank plenty of water. They 
wert to eat their straw bed also. 
\ftei vhile they ate with the dog, 
and ¢ ut of the hand. 


were the most fun-loving 
creat imaginable. While one 
made »retence at nibbling the rug 
theo ver called attention to it by pull- 


ing t hoe-lace. They were indivi- 
dual temperament. One of their 
favou .ce sports was pulling the table- 


cloth. \ friend’s hare died and its com- 
panic: was very lonely. As we had 
sever’ other pets at the time we gave 
ours 'o the friend, from whose care 
they ‘ied one sunny afternoon to a 
near-y coppice. They are probably 
still t .cre.—G. J. Moor, 14, Coronation 
Drive, Liverpool, 14. 


POOLING GARDEN 
LABOUR 


sir,— A novel idea is being started in 
one or two Sussex villages which I feel 
may interest readers who have lost 
their gardeners through the call-up, 
yet are anxious to get the best yield 
for the food front from their land. 

\ number of residents are band- 
ing together, and pooling all labour 
so as to work the land of each in a 
communal way. In that way those 
with only small gardens to keep up 
ilso do work in the grounds of some 
of the larger homes. In exchange for 
the free labour, the villagers pool their 
produce. This means the minimum of 
seed wastage, and food for all, with 
labour problems reduced to as few as 


possible 








SIR HOMAS PARKYNS ON HIS TOMB 
etter “The Wrestling Baronet of Bunny Hall’’) 


Many of those who, in pre-war 
years, had two or three gardeners 
working for them, have been suffering 
from a lack of knowledge of gardening 
subjects, and to overcome this, gar- 
dening instruction classes are being 
set up in one or two districts. These 
are conducted by an expert gardener 
and are proving a great help. My 
photograph shows a_ deep-digging 
instruction class in progress.—NORMAN 
WyMER. Appleacre, Ashacre Lane, 
Worthing. 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 
$ir,—I am enclosing a night subject 
photograph which I took in the 
autumn of 1940, and I wonder how 
many of your readers can recognise 
what the subject is before they read 
this letter. 

It shows German flares falling 
and the glare from anti-aircraft gun- 
fire during a night air raid. In spite 
of their dreadfulness they make a very 
beautiful picture.—J. SouTHEY, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 


LOYAL CHAFFINCHES 
Sir,—Two very patriotic chaffinches 
have built their nest in the fork of 
our hawthorn tree. They have adorned 
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A PUZZLING PHOTOGRAPH: WHAT IS IT? 
(See letter “‘ Night Photography"’) 


which still stands on his monument 
in Bunny Church, portraying himself 
in the attitude of a wrestler. In the 
lower right-hand corner are two figures 
of wrestlers, which are referred to 





A CLASS IN DEEP DIGGING 


(See letter “Pooling Garden Labour’’) 


the outside of their nest with a por- 
trait of King George VI. Among the 
moss, feathers, lichen, etc., which 
make their nest is a 14d. postage 
stamp.—A. MARY SOUTHWOOD, Par- 
vock Manor, Old Road East, Gravesend. 


THE WRESTLING 
BARONET OF 
BUNNY HALL 


Sir,—The recent sale of 
Bunny Hall, some six 
miles south of Notting- 
ham, brings with it the 
fear that the beautiful 
300-acre park may be 
broken up for building 
and lose its association 
with its extraordinary 
creator, Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, ‘‘the wrestling 
baronet.”’ 

Sir Thomas was born 
in 1663 and became 
“Deputie Lieutenant of 
the Counties of Notting- 
ham and Leicester,’’ but 
he had many other claims 
to fame besides this. The 
wrestling contests which 
he organised in his park 
were the delight of thou- 
sands of spectators who 
came from all parts of 
the neighbouring coun- 
tryside, and he is said to 
have kept a couple of 
wrestlers permanently 
on his staff, with whom 
he would often try a 


fall on the dining-room 
carpet after dinner. He 
designed his own statue, 


below. ‘‘Artificis Status ipse fuit,’’ we 
are told. This was not the whole of 


his wrestling activities, however, for 


he also wrote a book on tke subject 
with the title Progymnasmata oi 
Cornish Hugg, and named one of his 
sons Sampson ! 

The good Sir Thomas was a man 
of many parts. His own inscription 
on his monument records that ‘‘He 
studied Physick both 
Gallenick and _ Paracel- 
sick for ye benefit of his 
neighbours, had a com- 
petent knowledge of most 
part of the Mathema- 
ticks, especially Archi- 
tecture and Hydraulicks 
and contrived and drew 
all his plans without an 
architect.’’ His studies 
were put to some pur- 
pose. He ‘‘new roof’d 
the chancel, built his 
vault, gave ye two treble 
bells’? in the church, 
giving also to ‘‘ye poor 
widows and widowers of 
Bunny and Bradmore 
£5 4s. yearly in bread to 
be distributed every Sun- 
day in Bunney Church.” 
Spelling would not seem 
to be one of his strong 
points, however, for he 
spells the name of his 
village both ‘‘ Bunny” 
and ‘‘Bunney”’ in the 
same inscription. 

Just outside the 
church he built a ‘“‘ school 


house and __ hospital, 
which ye Lady Anne 
(his mother) endowed 


with £10.’’ This is a small building, 
one end of which is the school, the 
other being the hospital. A combina- 
tion of his sporting and architectural 
interests led him to add a curious 
tower to Bunny Hall, ornamented on 
the exterior with coats of arms. An 
interior staircase of oak leads to the 
top, from which there is an extensive 
view, and the tower was used for 
hawking and watching hounds. Bunny 
Hall continued to be one of the regular 
meets of the Quorn until the beginning 
of the war. 

He enclosed his park with a brick 
wall three miles long. Here again his 
originality asserted itself, for this is 
said to be the first wall in this country 
to be built on arches. Much of it is 
now in a very bad state of repair, but 
portions still stand which clearly show 
the arch construction. 

In love, too, he was original, for 
oue of the three girls he married was 
the daughter of one of his poor 
cottagers. 

His epitaph, probably written by 
himself, neatly sums up his sporting 
prowess, and is illustrated by the two 
wrestling figures mentioned above : 


Quem modo stravistt longo in Certa- 
mine Tempus 

Hic Recubat Britonum Clarus in Orbe 

Pugil; 

primum stratus, 

Vicerat omnes 

De Te etiam Victor quando Resurgit 
evit. 


Tam praeter Te 


That Time at LENGTH did throw him 
it is plain 
WHO liv’d in hopes that he should 
RISE again. 
-EDWARD RICHARDSON, 
Bridgford, Nottingham. 


West 





SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL AT BUNNY 
(See letter “The Wrestling Baronet of Bunny Hall’’) 








T a time when the most important 
harvest this country has ever had is 
about to be garnered, it is appropriate 
to reflect on what it means, how it is 

being gathered, and what machinery is available 
for dealing with it. 

Up to the wai the largest recorded areas 
devoted to cereals in England and Wales, with 
vields, were : 


WHEAT 
Avevage 
1creage yield Production 
(cwt.) (cwt.) 
1887 2,266,987 17.7 40,091,047 
1898 2,046,345 19.1 39,073,289 
1918 2,556,661 18.3 46,788,908 
1938 1,830,261 20.3 37,105,380 


The highest acreage recorded was 3,552,616 
in 1869, but production is unknown. The highest 
average vield recorded was 20.3 cwt. in 1938, 
while 19.9 ewt. recorded in 1934 and 
19.8 ewt. in 1921. 


Was 
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BRITAIN’S HARVESTS 


sweeping land at Rothamsted, Hertfordshire, 
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By H. C. LONG 


recorded yields 16.8 cwt. in 1929, and 16.3 cwt. 
in 1932, although the highest was probablv in 


1939. (There is no information before 1929.) 
RYE. 
Average 
Acreage. yteld Production 

(cwt.). (cwt.). 
1888 65,454 —— — 
1896 66,387 _— — 
1897 69,237 -- —_ 
1918 101,432 = 
1924 58,600 13.6 616,000 
1925 50,057 13.9 524,380 
1926 47,900 13.0 480,000 
1930 43,996 13.3 420,000 


Information about rye is not very plentiful, 
and production figures for the earlier years do 
not appear to be available. 

Production of rye has clearly fallen away 


heavily. It gradually dwindled to under 
10,000 acres, but it is understood to have 


reached nearly 50,000 acres again since the 
outbreak of war. 





WASTE WOODLAND 


after clearing away 


scrub of the type seen in the background 


CLEARING 
A Bray ~ angle-dozer” 
BARLEY. 
Average 
Acreage vield Production 

(cwt.). (cwt.). 
1885 2,019,874 16.9 34,049,085 
1890 1,895,386 16.7 31,581,954 
1894 1,877,714 16.5 30,947,259 

ne greatest acreage known was 2,262,912 


in 1876, with 2,023,436 in 1886. The largest 
vields were 18.1 cwt. in 1938, 17.8 cwt. in 1929, 


17.3cwt. in 1909, and 16.9 cwt. in 1885 and 
1898. 
OATS. 
Ave vage 
lcveage. yield Production 

(cwt.). (cwt.). 
1894 2,229,178 15.3 34,164,615 
1907 2,171,579 16.3 35,377,344 
1918 2,780,061 14.5 40,207,677 


The highest acreages have been 2,287,675 
in 1895, 2,780,061 in 1918 (war year) and 
2,563,733 in 1919; the greatest vields 16.4 cwt. 
in 1928, 1929, 1933 and 1938, 16.3 cwt. in 1907, 
and 16 cwt. in 1926. 


MIXED CORN. 
Average 
Acreage. yield Production 
(cwt.). (cwt.). 
1929 138,595 16.8 2,323,240 
1930 129,968 15.4 2,005,340 
1932 103,975 16.3 1,696,300 


The largest acreage was 140,445 in 1929 
(including rye cut green) ;. and the largest 





Statistics have not been issued since 1939, 
and for the present year it can only be said that 
upwards of 6,000,000 acres of grass land had 
been ploughed out up to April, a large pro- 
portion of the area being under cereal crops, 
while a proportion has been re-sown to grass. 
It is at least true to say that in 1942 the tillage 
area is 5,250,000 acres above 1939. The 
area under cereals in the United Kingdom 
has been increased by 66 per cent. over 1939, 
and we hope for good yields. Further— 
and it is very gratifying as far as it goes—it is 
officially stated that the increase in home 
production in 1942 over pre-war will save at 
least 5,000,000 tons of shipping this year, the 
bulk of it clearly cereals. 

There is probably nothing this country has 
undertaken—except its dogged and _ virile 
“fight for freedom’’—that is more to its credit 
than the amazing job of increasing arable 
farming to date, and the determination that it 
shall next year reach an even higher level by 
turning over a further 500,000 acres of grass. 

Admittedly a proportion of the ploughed- 
out grass will soon be laid down to the same 
crop, but with the great difference that it will 
be better—far better—grass, and meanwhile, 
the area may have produced “‘corn in time of 
need.’’ The more of the grass that remains 
under arable cultivation, however, the better 
it will be for this country, and, in the years 
immediately ahead, for what will probably be 
starving countries of Europe. May the people 
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of Britain have the common sense and the grit 
to insist that our biggest—and certainl- most 
essential—industry shall be forever mai tained 
on a footing that will be of real value t 


us 

What about the harvesting of our a 
increased cereal crops? Have we nough 
labour? Has the provision of machine ; kept 
pace with the increase in arable culti ation? 
Or can the two together—manual labx ir anq 
machinery—complete the gigantic task 1 good 
order, and with spirit sufficient to c rry jt 
forward smoothly to the autumn sowing 

Personally I believe the answer to © je last 
question is in the affirmative. What ab ut the 
machinery, so large an amount of which ‘5 noy 
owned by the Ministry of Agriculture ar j used 
by the County War Agricultural Ex cutive 
Committees for direct work for farmers | 1d for 
loaning to farmers who require it? 

It has been stated officially that th re are 
now about 111,000 tractors at work, as co: pared 
with 52,000 in 1939, and no doubt the ° ulk of 
these will be used during harvest for awing 
reapers and binders and “‘combines,’’ | auling 
crops to stack, driving threshing machine: where 
these are put to immediate use, and so forth. 

Further, 250 combined outfits (hay ester- 
threshers) were stated to be waiting {> deal 
with the harvest now begun. As to threshing 
in the more usual way, Mr. Hudson stated in 
Parliament a few weeks ago that this year the 
output of new threshing machines promised to 


show a substantial increase, and he hoped that 
by the closest supervision of distribution and 
use last vear’s difficulties would be vreatly 
reduced. 

When weather and crop are right, and the 
land offers sufficient support and scope for a 
big machine, a combine-harvester will make 
short work of cutting and threshing a crop ina 
single operation, and it is good to know of the 
increase in these machines, so scarce no more 
than five years ago. 

The bulk of our corn, however, is stil! 
harvested in the style of 25 years ago. Some- 
times a reaper cuts and places unbound 
‘“‘sheaves”’ ready for hand binding; or short 
barley may be left in the rows to dry and be 
picked up loose. Most farmers still prefer 
cereals other than short barley to be cut and 
tied in sheaves by a binder. In just a few in- 
stances, as on very steep hillsides, some corn 
is both mown and tied by hand. 

In all instances sheaves are ‘‘stooked,’’ or 
placed in groups of six to a dozen to dry, head 
to head and butts on the ground, and picked 
up for stacking—or perhaps immediate threshing 

—when dry enough. 

Referring to the large areas of the past, 
before combines and many other machines were 
available, one might well in thought hear 
Uncle Remus telling the small boy: “In dem 
days de little chilluns on de lan’ was bout up 
to wuk like der pa’s, n’so dere wus plenty 


niggers t’grow food.’’ In other words, in the 
eighteen-seventies, ‘eighties and nineties there 
were more farm workers. 

Nevertheless, we got through the © \bour 
difficulties in 1915-18, and by willing er:ploy- 
ment of members of the Women’s Land \rmy, 
voluntary labour corps (if only at week-«nds), 
schoolboys, members of the Forces if and when 
this is possible, we shall win through gain. 


At the same time, all farmers who hae 4 


tractor or any other valuable mach tery, 
should see to it that none of it stands id. , fot 
every idle hour means some increase in th cost 
of the hours that ave worked. 

One need scarcely emphasise to reac *s 0! 
Country LIFE the gravity of the positio: that 
makes it essential for everyone who hi the 


time and opportunity to do his utmc « t0 


ensure as complete a harvesting as is hu: ly 
possible. Those who can give help shoul seek 
farmers who can do with it; farmers whc 1¢e4 
help in the form of harvest labour s_uld 
without delay seek it through their C inty 
Committee, from which they may antic ate 


sympathetic and immediate consideration 
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THE @ Makes a perfect Seed Bed in one Operation. 


FISHLEIGH @ Promotes growth by thorough aeration of the Soil. 


@ Clears Stubble and Weeds very rapidly. 


ROTARY @ Works with all makes of Tractors. 


‘ULTIVATOR @ Saves its initial cost in a very short time. 


To reclaim overgrown and derelict 
land, first clear all bushes, briars, 
by the use of a Fishleigh 
Portable Tractor Winch (as 
supplied 
Agriculture and Fisheries). Then | 
follow with a Fishleigh Rotary 
Cultivator. By the use of these | 
two machines DERELICT LAND CAN | 
BE BROUGHT IMMEDIATELY UNDER | 
CULTIVATION. 








Deal with your Stubble enianae after harvest * using a - Fishleigh Rotary Cultivator, and assist the 
Government’s Agricultural Programme by the further use of the Cultivator for the instantaneous preparation of a 


Seed Bed and the growing of— 
2 CROPS IN I YEAR 


Sole manufacturers and patentees : 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSF, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON | 


to 





the Ministry of 





Telephone: 2282 







































The quality ‘of ‘*Corundite ™ 
plugs is predetermined by 
Numerous tests in the K.LG 
Optical, Physical and Chemical 
laboratories, and no expense 
is spared to make them 
perfect. In spite of this they 
are still to be bought at the 
pre-War price. 


Your local garage may have 
some in stock now—it's worth 
trying, for they will make a 
ference to your “‘war-weary™ 
engine if you can get a set 



































PURCHASE TAx } 





‘« International ”’ 
in no uncertain manner to 

harvest in Great Britain. Three models: 
No. 22—8 ft. Cut. . 


No. 62—6ft. Cut; No. 31 R.W.—12 ft. Cut. 





Harvester 





Threshers will be helping 









ee 
eee 


gather this very vital 


ae INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD, 





Harvester House: 259, 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 492, 


CiT¥ ROAD, LONDON, EC}. 


Telegrams: "“'fntharco, Barb, london.” 
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Insurance 


in War Iime 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 


and domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
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well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even by present 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 


Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining 1n 
veal 
rve 
will 


every way possible sts normal Service of Insurance. 


CAI) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Telepbone: MANsion House 9898 
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SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. | :.. 
Low charges for best work on Best 


materials. Agents in all towns. t 
July 


BURBERRYS LTD. HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I have 
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The Shadow ; ee 


cast before... \ ii 


: : I 
Just now the Rolls-Royce mascot, like the Rolls-Royce a | 
b 


car, is shadowy indeed to most of us, for reasons ; 
twr 


understood .. . q I hac 


Barry 
a 


H12 


But the heralding shadows will bring eventual reality, 
and the Rolls-Royce will once again justify its proud 


title, “* The Best Car in the World.” 
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RYE COMES 


is now to come into its own as an 
iternative to wheat and, to put the 
vo cereals on the same footing, the 
yvvernment now offer an acreage 
if £3 for next year’s rye crop brought 
The intention is not that rye should 
vlace of wheat, but there are soils, 
‘sands and also some of the poorest 
‘re rye will give the country a bigger 
‘ain per'acre than wheat. Taking the 
s a whole, an average crop of wheat is 
vt. per acre, whereas an average crop 
ily about 131% cwt. per acre, so wheat 
y the better crop to grow where there 
ct of getting at least an average yield. 
ul cases it is being left to the local 
ultural Committees to decide whether 
ye should be grown. There are fields 
e carried two or three successive corn 
h may do better in rye, although the 
cher very light nor very heavy. 
* * * 
the poverty grain crop. If we all 
» to push our soil hard for several 
2 we shall be driven to growing more 
few fields are really exhausted yet. It 
nainly on reclaimed moorland and 
hat would otherwise be worthless for 
juction that we shall see the extra 
vn for 1943. The maximum market 
to be 14s. a hundredweight, which is 
iarter. For a crop of 3 quarters an acre 
| return will be 83s. a quarter, taking 
unt, of course, the £3 an acre payment. 
ngsjrye more into line with wheat and 


* * * 


ST of the corn has stood well to harvest. 
We did not get heavy thunderstorms in 
o knock the corn down, and so far as I 


seen able to see there is less laid corn than 
last year. This is all to the good. We have no 
labour to spare for messing about with hooks 
and scythes clearing laid patches. 
quite make out where we shall get extra help 
from this year to handle all the corn we have 
grown. 
as urgent as last year, when wet weather through 
August put everyone behind. 
been able to get hold of soldiers and lorries in 
September many thousands of tons of corn must 
have been irretrievably spoilt and the sowing 
of autumn corn would have been still further 


I cannot 


The call for extra hands may not be 


If we had not 


delayed. For this harvest farmers are apparently 
to be left to see how they can get on themselves. 
If they get really behindhand and they cannot 
get any other help locally, they can ask the 
War Agricultural Committee to find soldiers 
for them. 


L 


ment. 


of the 


ast year we had a much simpler arrange- 


We were able to ring up the commander 
local unit and get men direct from him. 


| know in my own case this was a godsend when 
it got to the third week in September. We were 


able 


Surel\ 
shoul 
unle 
arise 
is to 
stick 


I i 
Sev 
twi 
had 
arrs 
12 
the 
be 


7 4 
Tell 
to 
kr 
Wat 














i to get 10 men for three days and two 
OrT1es 


which cleared up our harvest nicely. 
with a bigger corn acreage this year we 
be allowed’ to work on the same lines, 
of course, a real military emergency 
The important matter for the country 
et the corn in rather than to satisfy the 
> for proper procedure at the War Office. 
* * * 


< not heard how many schoolboys are 

to the harvest camps this year. 

districts could have done with one or 

camps, and no doubt if the schools 

1 told earlier this could have been 

At home we shall have the same 

e have had for the last two years. By 

these Notes appear I hope they will 
tooking, 

* * * 

© is one point about employing school- 

labour which needs to be emphasised. 

/Oys at the start what you want them 

w them how to do it, and let them 

snificance of their job in the national 

\ll these boys of 16 have begun to 
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think for themselves. They have fathers and 
brothers in the Services and they want to do a 
job of war work in their holidays. To get the 
right team spirit I find it is a good plan to have 
a chat with them the first evening they come 
into camp and then get them together on a 
Sunday evening after a week or so, and tell them 
how they are getting on. The farmer who merely 
puts half a dozen boys into a 40-acre field of 
wheat and telis them to get on stooking must 
not be surprised if they soon tire and lose 
interest in their work. There is a bigger matter 
in this, too. We surely want to interest the 
younger generation in the land and the import- 
ance of agriculture in this country. This harvest 
provides a golden opportunity to do a bit of 
education as well as to get help from the boys. 


* * * 


OME of the local Home Guard commanders 
have yet to realise that farm work must 
come before military duties at the busy seasons. 
Unless a real emergency arises, farmers and 
farm workers will have no time for night opera- 
tions or even Sunday parades during the next 
few weeks. Indeed, in the agricultural districts 
it would be much better to call off all Home 
Guard activities until the harvest is gathered. 
If those who are not working on farms have 
any time to spare they will always be welcome 
in the harvest field. There is, I know, the 
procedure by which a man who has urgent farm 
work to do can be excused parade if he lets the 
unit commander know the reason why he cannot 
attend, but most farmers and farm workers 
do not like having to make excuses—it puts 
them in an awkward position. Ithope that a 
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plain ruling will be given so that everyone knows 
where his duty lies. 
* * * 
HERE is still scope for some more silage 
to be made. Not enough was done in the 
early summer. It was dry then and there was 
not much grass to spare. If we get a growing 
autumn, as we had last year, many farmers 
should be able to put by several further batches 
of grass silage. It is well to be prepared with 
silos and molasses now. The hay crop was 
saved in excellent order, but it was not a heavy 
crop. The roots in the southern counties have 
not made full growth so far, and while there is 
no doubt a bigger acreage of roots generally, 
many farms could do with some more succulent 
fodder in the form of silage. In most districts 
demonstrations have been held to show every- 
one how the stuff should be made and what 
mistakes to avoid. No doubt there will be more 
of these demonstrations in September. It is 
much better to learn from someone else’s experi- 
ence in this way rather than to buy experience 
dearly. I am afraid that some of those farmers 
who would benefit most from these demonstra- 
tions are those who will not attend. In one 
district the backsliders were invited by a 
personal letter from the chairman of the District 
War Agricultural Committee, and, whether they 
said they were coming or not, a car was sent 
round to fetch them to the silage demonstration. 
You can take a horse to the water but you 
cannot make him drink. All the same, the effort 
was worth while, as several of them were really 
interested and the demonstrator has arranged 
to give them a start with silage-making on their 
own farms in September. CINCINNATUS. 


BOARDING-HOUSES AND HOTELS 


TYPE of property that has been very 

hardly hit by the war is the seaside hotel 

and boarding-house. At the outset of 

hostilities some of the principal hotels on 
the coast were closed, and requisitioned for the 
Forces. In one way requisitioning was a better 
fate than that which overtook so many of the 
smaller establishments which had to be closed. 
Nothing deteriorates more rapidly than an empty 
house, unless it be its contents. Dust and damp 
work havoc, and the intense cold of the last two 
winters has cost an immense sum through the 
ill-effects of frost. No matter how much an owner or 
occupier may have tried to avert or minimise such 
damage, few can say that they have been wholly 
successful. Water may be cut off, and every care 
taken with the fittings, and yet, after such frosts 
as those last winter, burst pipes, broken radiators 
and cracked cisterns reveal where water had re- 
mained in pipes only to do costly damage when the 
thaw occurred. 


COST OF STORAGE 


N a normal period the closing of premises would 
usually have been followed by the storing or 
sale of the contents. But neither of those expedi- 
ents seemed practicable to a good many hotel or 
boarding-house keepers. Removal and storage both 
meant a prohibitive expense, and there was no 
probability of fair prices being obtained for the 
contents. Possibly the recent upward tendency of 
the demand for furniture may have greatly im- 
proved the chances of sale of the contents of hotels 
and boarding-houses, but local demand continues 
somewhat doubtful, and generally the furniture in 
such establishments is of a type too large and 
specialised to make much of an appeal to ordinary 
buyers. A better result might have been hoped for 
if it had been practicable to store furniture against 
a revival of business. 


FUTURE OF HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


"| O-DAY there is a wide choice of once profitable 

| properties, at prices that represent heavy 
loss to their proprietors. So far from there being 
any doubt about post-war prosperity of the better- 
class boarding-houses and hotels, the opinion may 
be expressed that their prospects are likely to reflect 
the reaction of their patrons against war-time 
restrictions and handicaps. Meanwhile too many 








hotel and boarding-house keepers have given up 
the struggle, and houses that used to yield a sub- 
stantial income, and that were cordially liked by 
holiday-makers, are on offer at prices which only 
too clearly indicate that any element of “ goodwill,”’ 
as it is technically called, has vanished from the 
calculations of the owners. 


PRESENT-DAY DIFFICULTIES 


SSUMING that anyone tried to-day to open or 
re-open one of the better-class boarding-houses 
he might do well enough, provided that he could 
overcome the difficulties of finding an adequate and 
competent staff, had no lack of equipment, and 
possessed enough energy to cope with the formidable 
problems of rationed supplies. Now a new handicap 
appears in the near distance, to wit shortage of 
fuel and light. Possibly the low price at which 
some well-established seaside or country accom- 
modation can be bought may tempt venturers 
who are new to such businesses, and it is well 
to recite some of the problems which confront 
them. Above all, it should be borne in mind that 
by no means everybody who can get possession of 
a seaside or country house, however completely it 
may be equipped, can make a success of running 
it as accommodation for holiday-makers. In fact 
this is so well understood by those who are familiar 
with the business that they can afford to wait 
with equanimity for the day when once again they 
will be able to re-open their doors to the seekers 
of rest and recreation. 


A WORD OF WARNING 

N all probability many of the newcomers, if there 
be many, will voluntarily or otherwise surrender 
their ventures to practised hands so soon as nor- 
mality is restored. One more hint may be offered, 
that for anyone who may be inclined to venture 
into this class of business, because some suitable 
house is available at what seems an advantageous 
price, the only safe course is to employ, and debate 
the question thoroughly with, one of the agents 
who specialise in such properties, keeping in mind 
that, whatever ability and resources are brought 
to the venture, an immediate success sufficient to 
meet expenses is, in the best of times, quite the 
exception. The terms on which properties of the 
type in question are being offered may induce some 
who have no fitness for the work to embark capital 
in it, and so to incur losses which proper advice (if 

acted upon) might have averted. ARBITER. 
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CANTERBURY WEEK 100 YEARS OLD 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK 





A CANTERBURY WEEK MATCH 


ROWSING 

through Wisden | have quite 

by chance come upon the 

fact that the Canterbury 

cricket week began in August, 1842 

So, if sanity had still ruled the world, 

we should have been celebrating this 
centenary this month 

What a cricket occasion it would 

The jollifications, the 

the 

hundred 


nostalgically 


have been! 
high jinks, the flags flying, 
among batsmen to make a 
years’ hundred ! 

The Pilgrims set 
rolling at Canterbury a 
years were certain 
I Zingari As cricketers will, they 
were looking for a pleasant spot where 
they might have what nowadays 
would be called a “‘break’’ and they 
decided upon Canterbury And so 
it started: cricket in the daytime, 


urge 


the ball 
hundred 
members of 


who 


ago 
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IN 1933: 
play-acting in the evenings. It is 
remarkable how frequently these two 
go hand in hand. Out of them in this 
instance the Old Stagers and 
the Band of Brothers. 

In the the Week 
inaugurated, at a meeting held at the 
Fountain WHotel-——-where old Sam 
Wright would invariably prescribe a 
bottle of champagne in each and every 
contingency—it was determined ‘to 
establish on a more extended scale 
a Kent Cricket Club.”’ 

Soon afterwards the St. Lawrence 
ground, previously “‘a 
field for leprous monks 
and poor parents and 
relatives of the monks 
of Saint Augustine,”’ 
taken by the 
cricketers as their 
pitch Further, the 


came 


vear was 


on 


Was 
new books 


KENT’S FIRST 


PAM 


Mr. Howard Spring is 
holiday and_ will 


resume his reviews of 
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vreat Fuller Pilch, who could ‘crush 
and smother the best bowling by his 
long, forward plunge—-he could easily 
command twelve feet from the 
crease-—before it had time to shoot, 
rise, or do any mischief in the way of 


giving chances to the field,’’ was 
brought from West Malling to resi- 
dence in Canterbury to join Bill 


Martingell there. Bill was a consider- 
able cricketer, who went as coach at 
Eton and found himself nicknamed 
“Granny’”’ by the irreverent. 

In 1862 EK. M. Grace played in 
Canterbury Week in 
somewhat peculiar cir- 
and with 
extraordinary success. 
E. M. not then 
a member of M.C.C., 
but he more or 
forced into the 


cumstances, 
was 
next month. _ 
Was 


less 


INNINGS AGAINST 


DERBYSHIRE 


Marylebone side by Sir _pencer 
Ponsonby Fane, a figure of a ‘thority 


at Lord’s and among I Zing: i. He 


made 192 runs and took all t Kent 
wickets in the second inning of the 
match. 
The story was that “the C >roner 
~as E. M. Grace was co:imonly 
known, because of his job life 


never should have got those 12 runs 


that he was decidedly ‘“‘out’’ almost 
as soon as he went in, but tha: Fuller 
Pilch, umpiring, gave him in, “in 
order to see the young gentleman bat 


It may or may not have been true 


In 1876, his greatest batting year, 
W. G. Grace got 344 runs for 
Gloucestershire against Kent at 


Canterbury; and the Australians, who 
always play at Canterbury when they 
have a team here, were beaten there 
for the first time in 1884. Alec Hearne, 
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RAIN and brawn of modern industry must to-day be devoted to the sterner 
needs of the country, so supplies of SUNBEAM bicycles are very restricted, 
and promises for delivery cannot be given, but the good times will come again, 
when once more your local SUNBEAM dealer will have ready for you a new 


SUNBEAM to give you miles of effortless travelling. 


For nearly half-a-century 


SUNBEAM quality has been known as the symbol of all that was best in bicycle 
construction, and although a SUNBEAM costs a little more than other bicycles, 
it is justified ten times over by its exclusive features and superb finish. 


Hence the slogan ** CHOOSE A SUNBEAM AND BE PROUD OF IT” 


SUNBEAM 


THE BEST BICYCLE THAT MONEY CAN BUY 
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FULLER 
DRAWING 


ill acting as Kent’s scorer 
yutbreak of this war, did 
bowling on that occasion. 
gers, Whose custom it has 
to ‘‘have the Honour to 

Nobility, Gentry, and 
their plays, became lyrical 
sreat event : 


» enter herve, the Kentish 


ve bats, they’ve got the fields, 
the bowlers, too; 
'84 has wiped out '82, 
is proved that she can beat 
a. 
irne was still playing for 
first fell under the spell 
y Week 40 odd years ago. 
go over from Ramsgate 
ig our packets of sand- 
us, buying our fruit and 
locally, and what an 
it was to arrive on the 
\ its tents and gay flags, 
» to settle down for the 
he morning ! 
re (or were) many more 
s up and down England 
ime, but none to my mind 
od as Canterbury Week. 
1 it called ‘‘pretentious”’ 
bogus,’’ but like Mrs. 
er husband was too early 
erbury residence for its 
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BY G. F. WATTS 


tricket delights, otherwise he would 








Most assuredly have raised the money 
to take part in them), I never will 
Besert Canterbury. Week for any other. 
fanterbury was my first love, and I 
Still | the memory of the military 
band (2-nerally the Buffs), very likely 
Playing . gallop with the cricket half 
asleey vards blessed tea-time in 
the heat; of the great big 
free is not a boundary, across 
fo tl from the pavilion; of the 
stro] the very playing field 
tse lt itervals. 

ber a marvellous catch 
4 , \up at Canterbury, and 


fas 


t 


"in which C. B. Fry 
|, both of which 
ick in my mind. 
nember now wh«s the 
but I know that Arthur 
e took ten wickets in 
-. M. Grace had before 
ng very fast and that 
lding third man. The 
wild stroke, the ball 
half-way to heaven 
uundary, and Pinkie 
ie’ because he had 
irned and began to 
r his shoulder at the 
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ALEC HEARNE ASKS FOR 
‘“*TWO-LEG ”’ 


ball. He could run—he played outside- 
left for Cambridge and the Corinthians 
—and he just reached the ropes in 
time to throw up his hands and— 
with his back to the ball—catch what 
would have been a sixer. 

The Fry affair happened in a 
Kent v. Sussex match. For reasons 
of their own, part of the crowd did 
not approve of ‘“C. B.’’—perhaps 
they took a dislike to his floppy linen 
sun hat and his fashion in exceedingly 
full-cut trousers—and when he 
was fielding they started to ‘get 
at him.’’ After a time he went 
into the pavilion and out came 
J. KR. Mason, the Kent captain. 
Mason walked over to the very part 
of the ground where I happened to 
be and said to all and sundry: ‘Mr. 
Fry says that if you don’t stop it, he 
will take the Sussex team off the 
field.’’ That made the noisy ones 
keep quiet: but I had a feeling that 
Mason had looked hard at me when 
he spoke, and though I had not 
uttered a sound, or even whispered a 
disparaging thing about Charles Fry, 
I somehow felt horribly guilty. 

But it didn’t keep me away from 
the next match: I was there to watch 
Colin Blythe dance up to the wicket 
and bowl, Kenneth Hutchings walk 
into the bowling as he and some cthers 
did in those days, Fred Huish keep 
wicket, Fielder the stumps 
! Grand memories ! 


send 


cartwheeling ! 





COLIN BLYTHE“ DANCED UP’”’ 
TO THE WICKET 


LIiFE—AUGUST 
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Lucky you dropped in 
YOUR OLD FRIEND IS HERE 


Old Angus helped you to enjoy the golden days of 
peace. Now, peace is something to be worked for, 
and thanks to wise distribution of supplies, Old 
Angus is still here to cheer and refresh you. 


OLD ANGUS 


CHOSEN 
BY 





FOR YEARS 
CONNOPSSEURS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH 
GENTLE AS A LAMB 











Norwell’s of Perth . . are still 


. established 150 years ago... 
supplying men and women who live and work in the country w:th 
soundly-made, comfortable, economically priced Footwear that 
will stand up to the hardest wear and the worst weather. 


Trust the man behind the Boot 





Norwell’s Perth Footwear, Limited, Perth, Scotland 

















Sack BARCLAY Lid 


. have the World’s largest stock 
of ROLLS-ROYCE and 
BENTLEY cars. To-day, when 
no new models are being made, 
these products of pre-War 
workmanship and material 
form the finest possible ca 
investment. 


Write for latest Stock List. 


\ 12-13, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 
MAYFAIR 7aen Geen 
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SOLUTION to No. 654 A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
CROSSWORD solution opened. Solutions should be addressed (in a closeq 
- ee ona eT od coord Bee ye ga envelope) “Crossword No. 655, Country LiFe, 2-10, Tavistock 
N 655 Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
S| ea O. = office not later than the first post on the morning of Th irsday, 
BT eA TF OSDONANGN ae a 
. Tried hard (7) 
A GC Ww Ry 21. Line with length, breadth and thick- “COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 655 


Te UG ans : 
ess, but no substance? (7 
ONT IH EIONIALL| ine 

I ght (9) 
RI | UIRIG! 3. Incursion (6) 
rT Pils (= K . Suggests that one’s name _ before 

marriage was simply D (4) 

“Dial Tories’’ (anagr.) (10) 




















They come after theJodds (4) 





. You should put your foot down and 
go to extremes for these (three 
words, 4, 3, 3) 


1O @ a DOWN 
nee I NANDHIDC I Neverthele don’t make much of 
- saveve >1eSS, oO ake 

7 iS SI him (4) 

The winner of Crossword No. 6353 is ~ Half the impulse is derived from an 
old city (4) 
Miss Trotter 3. Can all take this route? Not quite (5) 
. He rejected a red rose (7) 
5, Queen Parade, Harrogate. 5. Hoarse (7) 











. Little Constance putting her name to 
the document? (10) 





ACROSS . Hangers-on, perhaps (10) 
. Doesn’t necessarily mean that one 
1. There was a man dwelt by one, said must bend the knee or shoot an 
Mamillius (10 arrow with it ! (6) 
6. Driving rain shower (4 . May be quite a spooky show (10) 
9. Mean (10 . The dying Falstaff babbled of more 
. Game with a bite in it? (4) , than one (two words, 5, 5) 
12. No bail for him ! (6) . Loosens, but it only needs to turn 
13. ‘‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences round to mean the opposite (6) 
of 20. Beloved of Conchobar and Naoise (7) 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of 21. A husband in France is hardly tall (7) 
enone) engl: (5) 24. Character in bcth the O.T. and Titus Name 
The cat’s imperfect vocal pleasure Andronicus (5) 
over coat and trousers (7) 25. Richard Hillary’s enemy, or the 
Algernon Blackwood’s dumb John?’ cobbler’s friend? (4) 
(7) 26. She may seem other than she is (4) Address 





























2 oz. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 oz. of ordinary tea. 


Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C. 3 





The illustration shows one of our 
small utility buildings. We still 
have a limited number of small 
superstructures in stock, such as 
garages (as illustrated), playrooms 
and emergency buildings which 
come within the limits defined by 
the Defence Regulations. We are 
able to quote for farm buildings, 
silos, and other work necessary 
to aid the war effort. May we 


fees send you further particulars? 
In happier ‘times Kershaw all British Binoculars ieee oe 


will be available again for your enjoyment. A 
SCHO LTD., COLHAM ra ROAD. wer DRAYTON, MIDX. W. Hi. Col ih 
(Branch of A. Kershaw ons Ltd.) ‘ SON & c CLT 


BETHERSDEN, ASHFORD, K mM 
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7” of BARTHOLOMEW 


7 E - MARINE - BURGLARY 


HEAD OFFICE: Temporarily at 








oon ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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OST GENEROUS PROTECTION ye MOST REASONABLE OUTLAY 


——ALLIANCE™—_ 


LANE, LONDON, €E.C.2 


LIFE - ACCIDENT : MOTOR 


etc. 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 
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GUARANTEED 100°. NON-SLIP 


Furmoto shines floors like glass—produces a hard, tread-proof 
and waterproof surface on any kind of flooring and linoleam— 
yet on it you can’t slip an inch. Because of this it is the 
only polish you should use. Avoid accident claims as result 
of anyone falling on slippery floors. You are absolutely safe 
with Furmoto, for with every tin is given 


£100 FREE INSURANCE AGAINST SLIPPING 


Sold in 2/- tins and larger sizes at Oilshops, Grocers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
(Enquiries for bulk supplies should Le sent to address below) 


™ ff ; 
Furmoto {iii 


‘FURMOTO CHEMICAL CO., I-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 




















Why we need 


_EGACIES « BEQUESTS 


ed of ex-servicemen of all wars, including the disabled and 
t pendants, and the care of those left behind by the men who 
action are an ever-present and recurring charge on the 
. Every year since the inception of the Fund the expendi- 
s increased, and it is vitally necessary that the Fund should 
igthened and fortified against any possible diminution 
ne in the future by means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


iculars and Forms of Bequest can be obtained from 
inising Secretary: Capt. W. C. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
ARDIGAN HOUSE, ICHMOND, SURREY. 




































START WITH ONLY 
£10 AND CONTINUE 
WITH ONLY £5 


Once you have made your first | is paid you zn full every six months. 
subscription of £10 or more in the | Any Income Tax payable is not 
Savings Bank issue of 3% Savings deducted at source—which means 
Bonds you can keep on adding to hethued . : 

your investment by putting in as no bothering with rebate claims. 
little as £5 at a time. From the Buying Savings Bonds is sim- 
day your money is in, it starts to _ Plicity itself—at any Bank, Post 
earn interest at 3°%,. This interest Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


THE SAVINGS BANK 


ISSUE OF 


CWAY WAT Nein 10) 12k 


1960— 1970 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 





























15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE and the 
remarkable results obtained in numerous 
cases throughout the world have 
furnished incontestable proof that 


RIDDOBRON 


INHALATION TREATMENT 
for 


ASTHMA 


BRONCHITIS anp EMPHYSEMA 





THE PNEUMOSTAT 
ELECTRIC INHALER 
Delivered on 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
IS THE MOST EFFICIENT TREATMENT with MEDICAMENTS, FREE 

AVAILABLE OF CHARGE. 


INSTANT AND LASTING RELIEF ASSURED 
Call or write for full particulars. 


RIDDELL PRODUCTS LTD. 


‘“‘The Leading House for Inhalation Therapy,” 
Axtell House, Warwick St., Regent St., London, W.1 
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Shepherd’s check 
in black, grey and 
white overchecked 
with scarlet. From 
the autumn collec- 
tion of Debenham 
and Freebody. 
Note the working 
on pockets and 
pleats. 









(Right) Grained 
calf with squared 
leather heel and 
square toe in an 
attractive new 
shade of reddish 
brown. Lotus and 
Delta. 
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N London, collections of many and diverse kinds are 
being shown. The making of modern furniture othe; 
than Utility is barred, so the blitzed and the brides are 
buying antiques. The small 1942 winter coat co! !ections 

are being shown to journalists and the buyers of the pig 

stores, and the first Utility shoes are in the London ware. 
houses ready for distribution to the shops next month 

There is a common denominator : all are fashion news and 

the expression of war-time design and trends. Th» lovelh 

line of the Regency and eighteenth-century furn cure at 

Heal’s is matched by the simple elegance of the coa’; in the 

Seigal collection. One complements the other, anc this js 

right, for clothes need the right background and havi always 

influenced the decoration of a home. Some say i is tije 
other way, and that décors have created fashion. C rtainly 

the light, gay, somewhat fantastic rooms fashionak » for , 

decade before the war were the perfect foil to the sta: = black 

sheath dresses and barbaric jewellery that became a nos: 4 

uniform for smart women. 


There is furniture of almost all periods at Hez sg in ; 
large collection, but the eighteenth-century, Reger y and 
early Victorian pieces are the most numerous and t’ » most 
sought after. Above ali, the exquisite painted sett °s and 
chairs in satinwood are outstanding. Among the lining 
room furniture is one superb set in rosewood decora. °d with 
intricate brass inlay. There are bookcases of all k ads, in 
mahogany, coromandel wood and rosewood—one, ‘n par- 
ticular, in mahogany, is fitted with a mock library th: t hides 
an elaborate nest of drawers that are dove-tailed toge ‘her by 
a miracle of craftsmanship. A delightful work-table took my 
eye. It was inlaid with mother-o’-pearl with a thousand 
and one compartments for cottons and the impedimenta of 
a work-box, supported by flying buttresses of rosewood. In 
another room are many oak chairs of the pleasant cottage 
type that were mostly made on the east coast in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and that fit so well into 
a smallish dining-room. The useful coffer chests are 
being snapped up for small flats and cottages. They 
take little room and hold a lot. 


The only contemporary furniture 
being made nowadays is Utility. 
The Government lay down an over-all 
limit on cubic feet; the design is left 
entirely to individual firms. The price 
is controlled from start to finish, as for 
all other Utility articles, and is modest 
I saw a charming Utility bedroom 
suite at Heal’s in cherry mahogany, @ 
wood with a smooth lustre and warmth 
dining-room tables and chairs, ward- 
robes, and bookcases. The line 1 
simple and dignified, and the workman- 
ship throughout excellent. Everything 
looks made to last, and is definitel) 
pleasing to the eye. This furniture 


Tan calf Cromwellian shoe with 
white stitching, a flat leather heel. 
Lotus and Delta. 
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COUNTRY 


Enquiries : 

Nicoll Clothes, 
Middlesex House, 
Cleveland Street, W.I. 


Agents in West End: 


NICOLLS of REGENT STREET 











120 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.|!. TEL.: REGent 195! 
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VIVELLA HOUSt NOTTING Am | 
a RTCISTERTO TRADE MARK 
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ADAPTED FOR PRESENT DAY USE 








Surprise Potatoes 


6 large potatoes ; 6 ozs. cold cooked meat 
4 teaspoon Lemco; 4 oz. fat; 4 oz. flour 
4 tablespoons water 


Scrub the potatoes and bake in their jackets. Melt the fat, mix it with the 
flour, water, Lemco and seasoning. Boil up, add the meat and re-heat. Partially 
cut off one end of each potato, scoop out a portion of the inside, sprinkle ina 
little salt, and fill with meat mixture. Replace some of the potato, close the 
end and serve piled in a dish cut side downwards. 












Savoury Dumplings 


6 ozs. flour; 4 teaspoon baking powder 
| tablespoon chopped parsley ; 4 teaspoon 
Lemco ; 24 ozs. suet, grated ; 2? teaspoon 
mixed herbs; ¢ pint water; Salt, pepper 


Dissolve the Lemco in the water. Mix all the dry ingredients and moisten with 
Lemco stock. Form into small balls and boil } hour in water flavoured with 
Lemco if liked. 

NOTE :—These dumplings may be used with roast meat, in stew or soups. 








Savoury Roly ~ Poly 


Ib. suet pastry ; Piece of onion, leek or 
spring onions ; 4 oz. fat ; + teaspoon Lemco 
lb. fresh minced meat ; + |b. raw potatoes 
oz. flour ; 4 pint water ; Salt and pepper 


Ni-F|=— Wao 


Roll out the pastry in a strip. Dice the potatoes and chop the onion. Mix the 
meat and vegetables together, season and spread over the pastry. Roll up, seal 
the edges, tie in a cloth and boil 2} hours. Serve with brown gravy as follows— 
Heat the fat in a small pan, stir in the flour, and brown it. Add the Lemco and 
a teaspoon of Worcester Sauce or Mushroom Ketchup, and the water. Stir 
until boiling. 


ORIGINAL 


Beef Ectwact 





Concentuted 


PREPARED BY OXO LTD., LONDON 








COUNTRY 
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The supply cannot be plentiful—please 


ask only for what you immediately need 


GAEGER 


GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER AGENT 


or write to JAEGER, 








204, Regent Street, London, for nearest address. 











icti his dread s< last 
REMEMBER j22-° Cancer attacks one person in seven. It 
must be beaten. 
CANCER at The Royal Cancer Hospital maintains the finest 
IN TIME! 


equipment for treatment of Cancer, and is 
conducting constant research into the causes and 
cure of this terrible disease. It is in urgent need 
of more subscriptions, donations and legacies. 
Remember, your help now brings victory sooner. 











The 


ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 





Bankers : Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C.2 





MOSCOW, 
MOTAL » 
Btn; 
USO, = 
CAirng 


se se J 
WINGING THE NIGHT SKY from remote aerials, punctual to 
the tick, comes the nine o’clock news, bringing the wide 
world into the compass of a small room. But all depends 
in the last analysis upon the faint glow of tiny unconsidered 
filaments, ready to function at the touch of a switch... How 
many million cars, lorries, *planes, boats arrive safe at 
important journey’s end because Ac plugs are doing every 
day a comparable job of supplying faithfully a vital spark ! 


AC-SPHINX | 
SPARKING PLUGS 
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Three two - coloured 
tweeds showing the 
vogue for mixed her- 
ring-bones and stripes: 
(1) is a Cumberland tweed 
by Otterburn; narrow and 
wide diagonals striped 
and chevroned together ; 
(2) is a narrow herring-bone 
by Gardiner’s of Selkirk ; 
(3) is a Celtic stripe along- 
side a narrower diagonal. 
A Shetland tweed from 
the Crofter’s Agency. 


should dispel some bogeys and cheer up many brides. 


design. Supplies are limited; indeed there is a waiting list at 
present, but more is to come. 


; be Seigal coats are as definitely 1942 as the Utility furniture. 

The winter collection has put aside the rounded shoulder, 
padded almost to a semicircle with its semi-raglan sleeve, and gone 
back to a square man-tailored shoulder—very tailored-looking and 
decidedly smart. There are Utility coats in brushed mohair with 
a half-belt at the back and big pockets with a section nicked out 
at the top. There is a splendid Utility tweed coat with triangular 
pocket flaps and a yoke, and one with the yoke in front and a panel 
cut all in one. A checked Utility suit in a bold Dartington Hall 
herring-bone tweed is smart in crimson and oatmeal or nigger and 
oatmeal. From the ordinary range is a 100 per cent. camel-hair 
cloth with a belt and unpressed pleats, while a black bouclé coat is 
designed for the woman who has her own furs and wants something 
to set them off. It has a neat collar that buttons right across or 
opens to a short “V”’ and lies smooth and flat either way under a 
fur tippet or cape. 


The first of the Utility shoes are all the laced Oxford type, 
made on all kinds of lasts and in all kinds of ways. Other designs 
are to follow. There is not the slightest hint at standardisation. 
Prices range from 16s. 8d. to a ceiling price of 41s. Heels are limited 
to 2!,ins., and no manufacturer may spend more than 4d. on 
decoration; otherwise they are free to do as they choose. Ir the 
first batch on view at the Boot Trades Federation are some com [ort- 
able attractive laced shoes in glacé kid, grained calf, cal{ and 
reversed calf. A dark brown glacé kid with a comfortable heel 
retails at 19s. 2d. and is amazing value. There is a splendid N« rvic 
in nut brown reversed calf with a square toe, a stitched welt od 4 
low heel. It costs 3ls. 11d. Look out also for the pigskin b own 
calf laced shoes that come in a good many prices and styles. The 
Joyce Utility shoe is a simple brown walking-shoe with a | mi- 
wedge heel, soft and easy to the foot, the essence of simplicit 


Children’s shoes are in a great many varieties, ankle-: «ap, 
strap, laced, sandals. The prices range from about 6s. to 45., 
though there will be some cheaper and some dearer. Many « the 
sandals have soles in a composition material that takes the pla 2 o! 
rubber, seems flexible, and is vouched for as durable. In the 
collection is a miner’s shoe with a metal toe, a safety boot w) ha 
front gaiter-fastening for industrial workers, and stalwart n led 
boots for boys and agricultural workers. Another point is vy rth 
mentioning. All the women’s shoes have leather insoles; s all 
are repairable. P. Joyce REYNOLDS, 






























































It will be 
hall-marked in the future as belonging to the good war period of 
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NO 


COUPONS 
for 
DRESS LENGTHS 
from 
\CQMAR’S 
unique collection 
of 
F (ENCH LACE 
JACQMAR 


1 ‘ROSVENOR STREET, W1 














\NE ann JUDY 
PERATION | SPECIALISTS 
Expert in , re-creating 


your disused clothes 


Vhy not use the precious pre-war 
raterial lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. | 
hey can be unpicked and re-made | 
into suits or winter coats. | 


JANE an JUDY 
adies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers Milliners 


S! ane 36, Wilton Place, 
1 37 London, S.W.1 














THE TAO CLINIC 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Permanently destroyed by 
advanced Electrolysis. 75 
hairs destroved for 10/6, a 
20-minute sitting. Each 
treated singly. No scar- 
ring. Practically painless. 
Moles and warts success- 
fully removed. Medically 
approved. Consultations 





free by appointment, 
when a frank and honest 
diagnosis of each case 
will be given. 

Appointments accepted 


for Saturday afternoons. 


Phone - - - KEN 9055 


175 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Selb 


THE COUNTRY MUST HAVE EVERY ne 


—— 


‘OR OLD GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, 


WELLERY OF ALL KINDS, 
ARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, COINS, 
DERN& ANTIQUE SILVER. PLATE er. 
taal 000 £200,000 now paid away. 
by registered post or. Fall to’ to! 
ins econ ac 20) 
REIGNS = RICE 393 


n SOVERE against afpurchose. 


CASH OR OFFER BY GTON S 


i Store: KINGS caote_N N. I 
! AND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SO!,WC2 
CET ST.E.C4 @ 220RCHARD ST, W.! 


9 BROMPTON ROAD.S.W.3 
ers: WESTMINSTER BANK L'?, KINGS. 
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The Sergeant has such gentle ways 


Orders? Oh, no—he begs and prays 


—and Weston MAKES the biscuit 


Any complaints ? 
when the biscuits 
that sometimes the 
lots more. 


No, Sergeant, not 
are Weston—except 
lads could do with 


Everyone wants biscuits—the Services 
and the public—and the four Weston 
factories are working at full pitch. Even 
at that, some districts are not getting 
Weston biscuits, as every biscuit manu- 
facturer has definite areas to supply by 
Government order, to save transport. 


In many parts we are regularly making 
large deliveries, so ask for Weston 
Biscuits by name. If yours is not one of 
the fortunate places it is only for the 
present—Weston will return with Victory. 


WENTON 


Bas cwels 


MADE BY 








THE LARGEST BISCUIT MAKERS IN THE EMPIRE 





We fairly takes sh. \isew™™ 








PAT ERT 
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THERE’S PLENTY FOR ALL 
BUT NOT ALL AT ONCE 


Regular supplies of Snap Closures are 
produced daily from our two factories, 
and to enable temporary shortages to be 
avoided you can assist by :— 


|. Not purchasing more than one dozen 
Closures at a time—you can get more 


later. 

2. Trying to use your old rubber rings 
again. 

3. Not bottling Tomatoes until Septem- 


ber, when there will be more Closures, 
and more Tomatoes too. 

. Not using the | Ib. size if the 2 Ib. size 
can be utilized. (The 2 Ib. size uses 
only 16% more material and preserves 
double the quantity. 


> 


With your co-operation the shortage 
which may occur in certain areas from 
time to time will be avoided. 


a) 
2/6 per | lb. or2 Ib. Carton 


(plus 8d. purchase 
tax) for bottling 
12 jars. 


GRAHAM 
FARISH 
LTD. 


(Dept. 118) 
STAPLEHURST 
KENT. 
























ZOMOoO 


is the one coffee with the 
true ‘ Continental’ flavour 
1LB. TIN-2/8 3LB. TIN- 1/4 
Proprietors : 


HENRY ROLL & CO., LTD. 
66, Storks Road, London, S.E.16 


ZOMO COFFEE ZOMOCOFFEE ZOMO 
QE’ j tty TOILET 
» 
wa! > 5 RANGE 
FOR SENSITIVE SKINS 

. , If you are “Allergic” 
~' your doctor will tell 
you to change to. 
“Queen” the safe 
Toilet Preparations. 
The FREE BOOK 
“Are you Cosmetic 
Sensitive? ’’ will be 
sent post free. 
In the National ~ 
terest ** QUEEN’ 
subjected to A 
restrictions and ad- 
vertising is curtailed. 
BOUTALLS Ltd. 

(Dept. C.L. 13), 

]150. Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 


ZOMO COFFEE ZOMO COFFEE ZOMO COFFEE 
334409 OWOZ 335454509 OWOZ 33545409 OWOZ 





NON - IRRITANT 






















fhildren love playing with 
Plasticine 


The famous modelling material 
made by HARBUTTS 








hed every Friday for the ,Proprietors, 


subscription rates, including postage : 
oud class matter at the New York, 


COUNTRY 


U.S.A., Post Office. Sole 


—_. Tag iy by GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
THE SUN ENGRAVING Co., LTp., London and Watford, 
Inland ioe " shied. 86/8; Canada, 84 6. Registered at the G.P.O. 


agents: Australia and New Zealand, Gordon & Gotch, Limited. 


Tower House, 
Herts. 


Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


as a Newspaper ard for Canadian Magazine Post. 
South Africa : 





Printed in England 


Entered as 
Limited. 


Central News Agency, 





